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ROBERT BROWNING’S MATERNAL ANCESTORS, 

Robert Browning was one of the invited guests 
at the celebration of the tercentenary of Edinburgh 
University in 1882. The t was then intro- 
duced to Thomas Gilray, Professor of English 
Literature in University College, Dundee, and 
made the remark that he was deeply interested in 
Dundee, as his mother had been born there. So 
far as is known, this was the first intimation of 
any connexion between Dundee and Robert Brown- 
ing. Prof. Gilray did not make special investiga- 
tion as to this connexion, and his removal after- 
wards to a professional appointment in the Uni- 
versity of Otago, New Zealand, precluded inquiry. 
The following account of Browning’s maternal 
ancestors will doubtless prove of interest as fur- 
nishing the result of protracted researches into the 
question, 

The Dundee Sugar House was founded in the 
Sea Gait, Dundee, in 1751. Like similar refineries 
established in Glasgow about the same time, it was 
wrought by skilled workmen brought from Holland, 
Among the Dutchmen brought to Dundee shortly 
after the Sugar House opened was a certain Wil- 
liam Wiedemann, who apparently held an im- 
portant position in the works, judging from the 
social rank which he soon attained. On 27 June, 
1769, he was able to purchase a self-contained 


house in the Sea Gait, a short distance to the west 
of the Sugar House. The deed of sale is recorded 
in the Register of Sasines, preserved in the Burgh 
Charter Room of Dundee, vol. cexc. p. 286. The 
property is thus designated :— 

“ All and whole that tenement of land or house some 
time ago built by William Couper, messenger in Dundee, 
and the yard thereto belonging, lying on the south side 
of the Sea-gait of Dundee, betwixt the yard some 
time of the heirs of Provost George Brown on the east; 
the lands and yards of the heirs of James Morris, 
weaver in Craigie, on the west; the Sea- gait street 
on the north, and the sea-flood on the south parts, 
Which yard, upon part whereof said tenement or house 
is built, formerly belonged to David Ramsay, merchant 
in Dundee, thereafter to John Ramsay, disponed there- 
after to John Ramsay L’Amy, his son, thereafter to 
Patrick Crichton, writer in Dundee, who disponed the 
same to the said William Couper, and disponed by him 
to William Wiedemann.” 

This ise description renders it perfectly 
easy to identify the site of the house. It stood on 
the south side of Sea Gait, at the corner of the 
street opened about 1800 as a passage to the 
river, and named Trades Lane. The garden was 
a large plot of ground extending southwards near 
to the site of the present Dundee and Arbroa 
railway station, and is now entirely built upon, 
The house itself was in existence till 1889, when 
it was demolished to make way for an extension 
of Messrs. James Watson’s distillery stores, Here 
William Wiedemann resided till his death, which 
took place in 1777. He was buried in the Howff, 
or old cemetery of Dundee, as is proved by the 
register of burials now in the Dundee Charter 
Room. The only record of deaths at that period 
was kept by the Town Chamberlain, who had to 
account for the dues exacted for opening a grave. 
Under date 16 August, 1777, this entry occurs: 
** Mr William Weidemann, 4°.” His widow con- 
tinued to reside in the house, and had apparently 
some adequate means of subsistence—possibly 
shares in the Sugar House Company—for her 
name appears in the first ‘Dundee Directory,’ 
published in 1782, as one of the ‘‘ Merchant Com- 


ny. 
Pthe eldest son of William Wiedemann, the sugar 
refiner, was William Wiedemann, mariner. In 
those days it was usual for the owner or part- 
owner of a ship to navigate his own vessel, and 
the term ‘‘ mariner” must not be supposed to 
imply that Wiedemann was a common seaman. 
| He made his father's house in Dundee his own 
| headquarters, and brought his wife to reside 
‘there shortly after the Sea Gait property had 
been purchased. This wife bore the name of 
Sarah Revell—a patronymic that suggests a con- 
| tinental origin, though it must not be forgotten 
| that the name, in its various forms of Revell, 
| Reull, and Rule, had long been prevalent in the 
While Sarah Revell, or Wiedemann, 
the Sea Gait mansion a daughter was 


lived 
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born, named Sarah after her mother. This Sarah} of Sasines. An examination of that 
Wiedemann was the mother of Robert Brown- | (vol. ccxcvi. p. 327) shows that William Wiede- 


An important manuscript volume bearing upon 
this matter was recently examined in the Register 
House, Edinburgh. 
for the parish of Dundee covering the period from 
1770 till 1778, which was kept by John Small, 
writing master, Dundee, and session clerk, John 
Small’s penmanship was excellent, and he seems 


also to have had a “‘ pretty wit.” His wife's name Register 
whenever a domestic| Room, Dundee, vol. cccclxxxii. p. 357. Wil- 


was Isabell Gibson, an 


mann received sasine of the 
1787. Five days before that date he had offered 
the house and garden for sale, and accepted the 
It is the register of baptisms | “last and hiest offer,” made by William Baxter, 

flax-dresser and manufacturer, Dundee, the sum 
being 2511. sterling. The sale was concluded on 
21 June, 1787, and the deed of sale was 
registered on the 


roperty on 7 May, 


following day in the 
of Deeds in the Burgh Charter 


event occurred in his own household which neces- | liam Baxter, who purchased the property, was 


sitated an entry in the register of baptisms, he 
always printed the name of his better half in 
beautiful German text characters. In this volume 


a partner in the Sugar House Company, and his 
son—afterwards Sir David Baxter, of Kilmaron, 
Bart., founder of the firm of Baxter Brothers, 


it fell to the lot of John Small to make the fol- | linen mapufacturers—was at this period engaged in 


lowing entry :— 
gentry June, 1772. 

Dates of Birth and Baptism—13—16. 

Parents—William Wiedeman Sarah Revell. 

Children—Sarah. 

Name-Fatbers and Mothers— 

This entry furnishes the date of the birth of 
Browning’s mother ; it shows that her father was 
a member of the Established Church of Scotland ; 
and the blank in the space for name-father (the 
Presbyterian equivalent for godfather) suggests 
that the father did not conform to the usual cus- 
tom, leaving the care of his daughter to his own 
father and mother. 

When Sarah Wiedemann was five years old her 
grandfather died, and she remained with her grand- 
mother in the Sea Gait house until she had 
reached the age of fifteen. The date of her 
mother’s death has not been discovered ; there is 
no record of it in the Dundee registerof burials. Un- 
fortunately no tombstone was erected over the grave 
of her grandfather, thus depriving this generation 
of a few items that would bave been of interest. 
The precise time when Sarah Wiedemann left 
Dundee can now be definitely stated. 

In 1787 William Wiedemann, mariner, decided 
to sell the house in the Sea Gait of Dundee, and 
it is probable that both his mother and his wife 
were dead at that time. Before he could legally 
effect a sale he had to prove his right by the pro- 
cess known in Scots law as “‘ making up his titles.” 
This he did in the usual way, by appearing on the 
ground in presence of one of the bailies of the 
burgh, showing the deeds whereby the property 
was held by his father, proving that he was the 
* eldest lawful son and heir of the deceased Wil- 
liam Wiedemann, sugar refiner,” and then 
receiving from the bailie “‘sasine, or actual and 
corporeal possession,” by the handing to him of a 
portion of the earth and the door-fastening of the 
house, thus symbolically giving him control over 

the garden and the mansion. This act was after- 


the sugar refining business. The site of the house 
and garden is now worth about 15,000). 


With the sale of the Sea Gait mansion the con- 


nexion of the Wiedemann family with Dundee 


practically ceased. It is curious that nearly a 


century (1787-1882) elapsed before that connexion 


was brought into notice by a casual remark from 
the lips of the poet. It seems that William 
Wiedemann removed to London after the house 
was sold, and his daughter Sarah (Anna) Wiede- 
mann in 1808 was a member of York Street. 
Independent Chapel, Lock’s Fields, Walworth, 
Surrey, under the ministry of the Rev. George 
Clayton. She was married to Robert Browning 
(ob. 1865) in 1811, and the poet was born one 
year afterwards (7 May, 1812) at their home in 
Southampton Street, Camberwell. The death of 
Mrs. Browning (née Wiedemann) is thus recorded 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1849, New 
Series, vol. xxxi. p. 557: “March 18. Sarab- 
Anna, wife of Robert Browning, Esq., of New 
Cross, Hatcham.” Danigt Hipwett. 


NOTES ON THE BECKFORD FAMILY. 


Cyrus Redding, according to F. O. in the 
Journal of the Jamaica Institute for December, 
1893, was not sure of the Christian name of the 
Beckford whom he makes the head of the family 
who settled in Jamaica about the time of the 
Restoration. This Beckford in the genealogical 
table in the article of F. O. is put down as “ —— 
Beckford (of Maidenhead), tailor.” This same 
Beckford was more evidently Richard Beckford, 
who is described in Liber i. folio 31 of Patents in 
the Island Record Office, Jamaica, as *‘ Richard 
Beckford, sittizen and clothworker of London” 
(17 May, 1662)—that is to say, if we accept the 
term ‘clothworker” as synonymous with a high- 
class tailor of the period, to which grade Richard 
Beckford no doubt had risen at that date. His 
son Thomas, Sheriff of London, 1677, is described 


wards recorded by a notary public in the Register 


in the same genealogical table as ‘‘ clothworker.” 
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The description I have given above of Richard 
Beckford occurs in the record of a bond for 2001. 
given by one Philip Ward, “now bound for a voyage 
to Jamaica, in that good frigott or vessell called 
the Diamond Frigott,” for “4 score & 191. & 12s. 
to invest in goods and merchantable commodities, 
tobacco excepted ” (12 March, 1660). 

F. C. holds that Lord Braybrooke, in his note to 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ meant the first Peter Beckford of 
Jamaica, as the first also of the family who migrated 
to this island. But here is the note of my Lord 
Braybrooke, or rather first let me give what Pepys 
wrote :— 

“5th (January, 1660, The great Tom Fuller came 
to me timmy Vernet for a tSiend of his who hath a 
mind to go to Jamaica with these two ships that are 
going, which I promised to do.” 

Now for the note of my lord :— 

“Peter Beckford, who resided in Dr, Fuller’s neigh- 
'bourhood. Mr. Beckford, of Maidenhead, tailor, left 
‘two sons, one of whom, Thomas, a clothworker, became 
‘Sheriff of London, and was knighted on the 29 Dec., 
1677. He is the slopseller mentioned postea, Feb. 21, 
1067/8. His brother, Peter Beckford, probably the 
person alluded to in Jan. 1, 1668/9, had a son of the 
same names, who rose to the rank of colonel in the army, 
having estates in Jamaica, and settling in that islan 
He became President of the Council there in the latter 
part of Charles II.’s reign; was made Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief by William II1., and died immeneely 
rich. Governor Beckford had a son of the same names, 
who was father of the well-known Alderman Beckford, 
end grandfather of the late owner of Fonthill.” 

I cannot glean from either of the foregoing 
extracts that Peter Beckford was positively the 
one alluded to. The Records of oe show, 
historically, facts, not surmises. If Pepys bad in- 
fluence at the Admiralty, of which he was an official, 
to be used “in favour of a friend” in January, 
1660/1, it must have been about the time Ward 
was thinking of coming to Jamaica. The: “friend ” 
alluded to might have been either Peter Beckford 
or Richard Beckford. The first Beckford who 
received a patent of land in Jamaica was Edward 
Beckford in 1666. The first Peter Beckford’s 
_— was in 1669, three years after. It is more 
ikely that Beckford (either Peter or Richard) was 
seeking a passage for Philip Ward, who was no 
doubt endeavouring to go in the ‘“ Diamond 
Frigott,” one of the two vessels mentioned by Tom 

aller, under convoy of ships of war, as was the 
~ovstom then during time of war; for at that time 
‘Feence and Spain were at war. Richard Cromwell 
yhad previously concluded peace with the latter 
, power, but England was then all but at war with 
‘her again, the Caribbean seas being the arena for 
‘the fameus depredations by the buccaneers or pri- 
‘vateers of all three powers. The bond was dated 
1660, but in 1662 Beckford—not having heard, I 
‘ SUppose, any good or proper account of his adven- 
ture—had the bond duly proved in London, and 
~sent it, possibly by advice of Edward Beckford, 


doubtless a near relative. The date of the patent 
to Edward Beckford is 25 March, 1662, and the 
probate of the bond referred to is 17 May, 1662. 
The three months between the settling of Edward 
Beckford in Jamaica and the probate of the bond 
is about the length of time it would take in thosé 
days to convey from Edward to his relative in 
England intelligence that he had comfortably 
settled in Jamaica. By this time, 1662, Richatd 
Beckford had risen higher in the world ; for this 
record in question in the Island Record Office of 
Jamaica describes him as “ Richard Beckford, of 
London, merchant.” The document of record is a 
power of attorney to 
“Robert Castles, of East Greenwich, in the county of 
Kent, merchant......now bound forth on a voyage to the 
island of Jamaica, in America, and John Gosling, now 
resident att Jamaica......to receive from Philip Ward 
200/., according to his bond of 20 March, 1660, forfeited 
for default.” 
This power of attorney is also dated 17 May, 1662. 
The signature of Richard Beckford is attested by 
“* Joseph Mousley, servant of Mr. Richard Beck- 
ford, cittizen and clothworker of London,” on the 
same date. G. F. J. 
Saint Jago de la Vega, Jamaica, 


Sans Sovct Tuearre, Piace.— 
Where was this theatre situated? It appears to 
have been on the east side of the street, but I can- 
not identify the site on the Ordnance map. Dibdin 
says 

“The theatre I had occupied had been at different 
times converted to various uses. It had been formerly 
the exhibition room of the Royal Academy, before; 
however, that body were [sic] incorporated. It was 
afterwards possessed by the Members of the Arts and 
Sciences, next it fell into the hands of the Polygraphic 
then into under the of San Soucis [sic], 
and it is now, as a Jews’ synagogue.” — 
Dibdin’s ‘ Life,’ iv. 5, 

Dibdin’s recollections are confused and are not 
to be relied on. Mr. J. Hollingshead, writing in 
1892, says :— 

“ Chief Baron Nicholson mentions about 1820 the Sans 
Souci Saloon, a gambling house, attached to the San 
Souci Theatre. The theatre was opened by subscription 
in 1832 for vaudeville. In 1834 it was occupied by a 
French company, and is now part of the Hotel Versuilles.” 

The theatre is vaguely described as having been 
on the site of the “ Feathers Tavern,” Leicester 
Square, and Nos, 1 and 2, Leicester Place. Lei- 
cester House was pulled down in 1790, and Lei- 
cester Place and Lisle Street built on the site, 
The houses in Leicester Place were, it appears, all 
completed in 1797, but there was a gap or vacant 
plot at that date, on which Dibdin built a theatre 
in twelve weeks, The theatre Dibdin describes as 
being theexact sizeof the old Lyceum Theatre, in the 
Strand, and he was enabled to use bis old scenery 
and properties without alteration. Joun Hess, 

Wi Green, N.W 
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8. XT. 3,’97, 


“Mationa tux.” (See ante, p. 26.)—Mr. 
8. O. Appy remarks that in England twilight was 
formerly regarded as malignant or unkindly, and 
refers to the Latin expression maligna lux, I sup- 
ee in corroboration of his statement. Surely, 

owever, the meaning of maligna in the above 
expression is not malignant, but scanty, niggardly, 
insufficient, as in Virgil’s ‘Bneid,’ vi. 270-1 :— 
Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvie, 
Of. Martial’s similar use of the epithet :— 
Tepet igne mali 
Hic focus, ibi, 
F. Birxsecx Terry. 


“BeTWEEN THE SHRINE AND THE STONE.”—- 
Erasmus, in a letter to Pirkheimer, says :— 

"Conscience has run wild; abandoned profligates 
quote Luther’s books as an excuse for licentiousness, 
while the quiet and the good are between the sbrine 
and the stone.”—Froude, ‘ Life and Letters of Erasmus,’ 
1894, p. 309, 

This seems to be a proverbial expression, but I 
have not met with it elsewhere, and the meaning 
is not quite apparent. ames Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Bursinc Curistmas Decorations.—I have 
recently been reminded that it is ‘‘ very bad luck” 
to burn the evergreens that have been used for 
Christmas decorations. I do not remember to have 
seen this in print, but it is a common piece of folk- 
lore. Cc. O. B. 

Grorce Bettamy. (See ante, p. 64.)— 
This was the real name of this once celebrated 
actress (who was born in 1731 and died in 1788), 
and not Georgina or Georgiana, as she was styled 
many years ago by a writer in‘ N. & Q.’ and by 
many others. She was thus named from having 
been born on St. George’s Day, 23 April, the same 
day which is said to have seen the birth and 
death of Shakspeare. She was usually called Mrs. 
customary appellation of unmarried 
ladies in those days, and was supposed to be a 
natural daughter of Lord Tyrawley. There is a 
long and interesting account of her career in the 
‘Romance of the English Stege,’ by Percy Fitz- 
gerald, vol. i. pp. 104-205. The absurdities of the 
stage dress of that day are thus mentioned :— 

“*It will be likewise seen from it, that the dress of the 
gentlemen, both of the sock and buskin, was full as 
absurd as that of the ladies. Whilst the empresses and 
queens appeared in black velvet, and, upon extraordinary 
occasions, with the additional finery of an embroidered 
or tissue petticoat ; and the younger part of the females in 
cast gowns of persons of quality, or altered babite rather 
soiled, the male part of the actors strutted in tarnished 
laced coats and waistcoats, full-bottom or tye wigs, 
black worsted stockings.”—Vol. i, pp. 112-3, 

There is a large mezzotint portrait of this actress, 


her as a handsome woman in the 


three-quarter length, wearing an 


ample black velvet petticoat outspread by a hoop, 

over it a short dress or sacque, and having a tower. 

ing headdress. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Loypon’s Bie Direcrory.—I have often won- 
dered why this enormous conglomeration of the 
printer’s art should as a finding book present the 
most opposite features of a directory to be found in 
any part of the English-speaking world. The 
crudest imaginings of an Indian chief, joined to 
those of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
China, assisted by a German professor, could never 
all combined have concocted an address book better 
calculated to puzzle the stranger in an effort to 
obtain through its aid a desired name and address, 
It is singular that London, the most important 
business centre on the face of the globe, does not 
enjoy the advantage of an alphabetically arranged 
index of its adult inhabitants, similar to the kind 
given to the peoples of New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other large American cities. The 
daily indignant cries of the visitor in England's 
metropolis (coming from a land where a genuine 
directory is made) seeking assistance from its 
columns, must be loud and deep enough to move 
the very walls of St. Paul’s. Perhaps the English- 
man’s profound awe for this big volume proceeds 
purely from the fact that to master its contents a 
commentary is absolutely necessary. But surely 
a directory ought to be as — arranged as & 
dictionary of words! Why not 

ANKEE TRAVELLER, 


Fit=Fovcut.—One would have thought this 
an Americanism ; but I find it in Garrick’s ‘ Miss 
in her Teens,’ where Tag says to Flash, “O, pray 
let me see you fight ; there were two gentlemen 
fit yesterday,” &c, (Act IT.). 

Ricuarp H, Tsorytox, 

Portland, Oregon. 


A Curious Norics.—I enclose a cutting from 
a bookseller’s catalogue, in which is the following 
announcement :— 

“Shakespeare,—The Hamlet, an Ode, written by 
Thomas Warton, square 8vo., 14 etchings by 
Foster, half cloth, 4s., 1840.” 

In Chalmers’s ‘ English Poets,’ xviii. 100, I find 
T. Warton’s ode entitled ‘The Hamlet’; and it 
is all about a small village. From this it would 
appear that there are more Hamlets than one. 

Watter W. Sxeat. 


Stavonic Piace-names 1n Greece.—Greece, 
as is well known, teems with Slavonic place 
names, which were transplanted, many centuries 


and | ago, by the northern invaders from the old to their 


new homes, even without fitting their new localities. 
A noteworthy instance of this habit may be found 
in the name of a Greek village “ Beresova. 


Beresa, in Russian and in the other Slavonic 
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means a birch, hence Beresova is liter- 

= Birchfield, or a place covered with birches. 
Now the birch, as everybody knows, grows chiefly 
jn northern countries, but it was never indigenous 
in Greece. Greece has never seen a birch tree, 
and yet it has a ‘‘ Birch-field.” (Cf. Fallmerayer’s 
famous treatise on the ‘Origin of the Modern 
Greeks,’ in German, 8vo., Stuttgart, 


Oxford. 


“Wueetman.”—When I wrote the note at 
p 471 of last volume, I accepted the statement 
that we obtained this word from America. But 
it appears to be English. I have just been to Bath. 
On the shelters I read “ Wheelmen’s rest.” I said 
to some men who appeared to me to be Bath-chair- 
men, “ What do you call that?” (pointing to a 
Bath-chair). The reply was, “A wheel-chair.” 
“Then where are the Bath-chairs?” “Ob! those 
are Bath-chairs ; but we always call them wheel- 
cbairs.” ‘‘Then what do you call yourself?” 
“Well, we call ourselves ‘drawing masters’; but 
in the Post- Office Directory you will find us under 
wheel-chairmen.’” Ratra Tomas, 


Lewisoam.—I have nowhere seen a correct 
— of Lewisham; but it is not particularly 

cuit, 

We find in Kemble’s ‘Charters’ the phrase 
Liofsuhdema mearc, i.¢., the “mark” of the 
inbabitants of Léofsuham; see the ‘ Orawfurd 
Collection of Charters,’ by Napier and Stevenson, 
1895, p. 116. 

Léofsu’ obviously stands for Léofsuna, gen. of 
Téofeunu (lit. dear son), which is a well-known 
A.5. name. In fact, it survives as Leveson, which, 
a Many are aware, is pronounced Lewson. Simi- 
larly, Léofsu’-ham regularly became Lews’am, and 
in the seventeenth 
century, r this, a ular etymol sub- 
unintelligible Lus- ; and nowadays one is expected 
to pronounce the name as if it had three syllables. 
Etymologically, it has now only two syllables, 
though it began with four, which were reduced to 
three in very early times. 

Water W. Sxear. 

Tat 39rx Foor.—At the conclusion of Mr. 
Frederick Dixon’s article, ‘The Battle of Val,’ in 
Temple Bar for March, this sentence occurs :— 
a, rhe 39th is proud that it alone has the right to 
Plassy,’ and the motto ‘ Primus in Indis,’ yet no man in 
it would pretend that the soldiers who stood with Clive 
on that decisive field were called upon to display a 
Measure of the heroism of those of the 44th, forcing 
their pitiful way from the ramparts of Cabul to their 
grave between the precipices of the Jugdulluck,” 

Mr. Dixon might wisely have left the 39th to 
their well-earned glories, for the reference to the 
{4th is not to the point. Heroism may be that of 


gallant defence where escape is impossible, as at 
Lucknow, or of gallant attack where men deli- 
berately choose the path of tremendous danger to 
rescue a beleaguered garrison, as in the relief of 
Lucknow ; but unquestionably those who thus 
risk their lives in the endeavour to save others 
rank higher in the scale of military glory than do 
their brothers in arms who are fighting for bare 
existence. In the OCabul retreat the case was 
hopeless from the first. The one desperate effort 
was to evade an enemy who, secure in their impreg- 
nable heights, at their ease massacred the retreating 
army, worn out with privation and benumbed with 
cold. There may have been great deeds performed 
during that pitiful retreat, but the sole survivor 
was Dr. Bryden, and we know almost nothing of 
what occurred. My own father, for instance, lost 
his life in the pass, but where he fell no one can 
say, and so it was with all the rest. The case of 
the 39th at Plassy is not in the very slightest like 
that of the 44th at Cabul. The 39th were actors 
and principal performers in one of the most 
splendid victories ever won by the British arms, 
and may justly be proud of their part in that 
engagement, in which they so heroically upheld the 
honour of England. How can Plassy be brought 
for the sake of comparison into line with the 
retreat from Cabul? which last, far from being a 
matter of the smallest congratulation, was about 
the most disgraceful repulse our forces have ever 
sustained. Fight as gallantly as the 44th pro- 
bably did, their heroism was self-centred, and 
therefore cannot rank, and has never for over fifty 
years been allowed to rank, as redounding in 
exceptional honour to those concerned in that 
terrible retreat. This being so, it is idle to bracket 
the heroism of men fighting, however bravely, for 
dear life, with a heroism that bore all before it 
in that great day which, it may be affirmed, secured 
our possession of India. CENTURION. 


Fietp-Marsnat Stuppotmz Hopesoy.—The 
following facts relating to the conqueror of Belle 
Isle have been omitted by his biographer from the 
‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ and are worthy of being 
recorded. 

Studholme Hodgson was son of John Hodgson 
of Wormanby, in the parish of Burgh, near Carlisle. 
His father, who was a collector of customs, came 
of a very respectable family, which had been settled 
at Wormanby since 1500, having migrated 
there from Yorkshire (Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica, New Series, i. 154). After serving 
several years on his personal staff, the Duke of 
Cumberland bestowed on Studholme Hodgson the 
rangership of West Lodge, Windsor, which was 
also granted to him at subsequent periods by the 
Dukes of York and Gloucester. Of Hodgson’s 
private life little is known. His grandson, the 
late General Studholme John Hodgson, of Argyll 
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Hall, Torquay, furnished the writer with the 
following memoranda :— 

* Most of the field-marshal’s papers were destroyed at 
a fire which consumed the ranger’s house at Windsor— 
among them was the history of his own career; but of 
paramount interest was his MS. biography of the Duke 
of Cumberland (Culloden), pronounced a wonderful pro- 
duction by many well-known personages of the day, such 
as Field-Marshal Sir Alured Clarke and Sir Robert Adair, 
and which would have banded down the duke to posterity 
in a very different light from which it has been done by 
the Jacobite faction of that day.” 

The fact is worth noting that the colonelcy of 
the King’s Own Regiment was held by the field- 
marshal for fourteen years, by his son for eleven 
years, and by his grandson for fourteen years. 

Cuarves Darton. 
32, West Cromwell Road, 8. W. 


Tae Deato or Miss Rosa Batavurst.—In 
*I Poeti Italiani Moderni,’ by Miss Louisa Meri- 
vale, is # poem in six stanzas by Alessandro 
Poerio, supposed to be on the fate of this lady, 
drowned in the Tiber, May, 1824. It is entitled 
‘In Morte di una Giovinetta Inglese, caduta 
nel Tevere,’ and a prefatory note says :— 

“ This poem is probably in allusion to the fate of Miss 
Rosa Bathurst, drowned in the Tiber, May, 1824. Her 
body was not recovered till some time after the accident. 
She was the daughter of Benjamin Bathurst, Esq., whose 
disappearance fifteen years before, when employed as a 
political agent on the tinent, has always remained an 
impenetrable mystery.” 

The first stanza of the poem is here transcribed :— 

Non fur di Giovinezza 

Pit rugiadose mai, né pit odorate 

Membra, né forme di schietta Bellezza 

A secreta Legziadria sposate. 

Bila si nacque del Tamigi in riva 

Ma d’ Italia |’ amor come natura 

Nell’ alma le fioriva. P, 380, 
It is curious that both father and daughter should 
have met their death under such mysterious cir- 
cumstances, He was the son, it is needless almost 
to mention, of Henry Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich, 
who died in 1834. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


“ Toncusg-Barterizs.”—In his essay on ‘ Some 
Aspects of Robert Burns,’ p. 54 et seq., R. L. 
Stevenson dwells, with express and vehement 
reiteration, on Burns's ‘‘ celebrated process of 
* battering himself into a warm affection,’” with- 
out giving a hint of his being aware that the 
expression has Shakspearian authority. In 
*1 Hen. VL,’ III. iii. 78, Burgundy exclaims 

Iam uished : these haughty words of hers 


Have batter’d me like roaring cannon-shot. 
In ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 1. 404, Milton makes 
Samson say of Dalila,— 
With blandish’d parlies, feminine assaults, 
Tongue-batteries, she surceas’d not day nor night 
To storm me, 


Stevenson apparently credits Burns with being 


not only heartless, but coarse, whereas the strong 

likelihood is that Burns wrote with the Elizabeth. 

anism in his mind. He was not an ardent reader 

for nothing. Tuomas Barng, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Sratvz or Kine Wittiam Dosuin. (See 
‘Straps,’ 8" S. ix. 468; x. 11,63, 162, 286.)—Some 
little time ago the query was raised in your columné 
as to who was the designer of the equestrian statue 
in College Green, Dublin. The answer is given 
in the enclosed cutting from the Irish Ty 
22 Oct., 1896. The volume referred to is the 
sixth of ‘The Calendar of Ancient State Records 
in Dublin,’ edited by the eminent antiquary Dr, 
J. T. Gilbert :— 

“The documents contained in this volume exhibit 
some strange and even startling facts. We learn that 
early in the year 1700 the civic assembly of Dublia 
resolved to erect a statue of William III. ‘in copper 
or mixed metal’; and there is the remarkable record 
that in April, 1700, Henry Glegg and John Moore, of 
Dublin, under authority from the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs, contracted with Grinling Gibbons for the exe 
cution of the work for eight hundred pounds. On the 
taking down of St, Paul's Gate, Dublin, in the same 
year, directions were given that a sufficient quantity of 
the stones should be applied to make the pedestal on 
which the king’s statue was to stand, Dr. Gilbert says 
in a note that Gibbons’s execution of the statue of 
William III. for Dublin has not hitherto been noticed. 
The monument now will be regarded as of much higher 
interest by Dublin citizens. It is established upon 
ancient civic stones, and it is the work of a noble artist, 
a specimen of whose carving in wood Trinity College is 
proud to . and to give a prominent place of honour 
to over the door of the dining hall. From time to time 
attempts were made to injure the statue, and there is 
an account of the measures that were taken to preserve 


it. ” 
H. C. Harr, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addressesto their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Durgam Coat Armour.—On behalf of the 
Shirley Armorial Society I shall be glad if any 
correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ can contribute pedi- 
grees or particulars of the descendants of any of 
the following eighteenth and nineteenth — 
armigerous persons or families, culled from Su 
‘ Durham’ and kindred works as well as from local 


knowledge. 

Durham Families. 
Addison-Fountain, Middleton St. George and Leeds. 
Bainbridge, Carlebury. 
Bates, Newbottle. 
Brown, Stockton and Thornaby. 
Chambers, Wardenlaw. 
Cole of Shotton. 
Craggs, Wysel als. Wiserley, ph. Wolsingham, 
Darling (formerly Barker), Stockton. 
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Darling, Major-General. 
Dickson, Stockton. 
Bilerker (late Cueto), Hart. 
Forsyth- Forrest, South Shields and Westoe, 
Garthorne, ford, 
Gordon, Whitworth, 
Gowland, Little Eppleton. 
Gowland, Sunderland. 
Green, Major-General, 
Grieveson, Findon Hill, Witton Gilbert. 
Grisewood, Durham. 
James, Deckham Hill. 
Jones, Sunderland, Live 1, &e. 
Lipscomb, Wm., D.D., Master of St. John’s Hospital, 
Barnard Castle, died 1842. 
Mison (formerly Rawling), Watergate and B 
dison (formerly Rawling), te and Bintley. 
Page (formerly Seymour), 
Peacock, Burn Hall. 
Powles (formerly Harrison), Darlington and Cockerton. 
Rowntree, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Sanderson, of Hedley Hope, 
Sharp, late Sir Cuthbert. 
Spencer (formerly Shield), Helmington Hall, 
Sutton (formerly Hutchinson), Stockton. 
Taylor, Swalewell, Whickham, and West Chopwell. 
Wade (formerly Bexley), Scots House, Boldon, 
Walton, Sunnyside, Lanchester. 
Wilkinson, of Norton, &c. 
Woodifield, Horden Hiill. 
Wright (formerly Ord), Sands and Sedgefield, 
J. Foster. 
13, Bruton Street, Bond Street. 


Battap.—An outlaw in one of the midland 
is surprised by two keepers, who, after 
some altercation, threaten him with short shrift. 
He replies that if this be the case 
The bow that did him a turn by Nith 
Shall do the same by Derwent. 
The mention of Nith brings up happy memories 
to one of the keepers, who says :— 
Ah! Nith! thou gentle river, 
When a bairn I ran along thy banks, 
Like an arrow from the quiver, 
And the tongue that calls thee by a gentle name 
Shall be dear to Geordie Gordon. 


Whereupon the outlaw sees his chance, and appeals | *8° 


to Geordie’s vanity as follows :— 

The outlaw smiled, ’twas a soldier's smile, 

“The Gordons blyth and ready 

Ne’er stooped the plumes of their basnets bright 

Save to a winsome lady,” 
Geordie, flattered, finally arranges to give the out- 
law the “good-law of the Border,” i.e, he must 
ii a stag, obtain a certain start, and then save 
himself as best he can from his pursuers. The 
outlaw accepts the terme, kills a stag ‘fit for a 
king’s larder,” is given the start, and makes off as 

as he can, followed by his pursuers. They 

are upon him as he approaches Haddon Hall,* 
from the battlements of which his lady-love is 
*neouraging him. The pursuers raise their eyes, 


* Haddon Hall i 
D . may be incorrect, but it is on the 


halt, and meanwhile the outlaw crosses the draw- 
bridge and escapes. The above, or something 
very like it, is the story, as nearly as my corre- 
spondent can remember it, of a ballad, the source 
and name of which I seek. NewsrTeab. 


** Burs ”=Oxen.—Edward Lisle, in his ‘ Ob- 
servations in Husbandry’ (1757), p. 267 (English 
Dialect Soc., No. 30, p. 58), says that Welsh 
cattle “are thick-hided, especially the burs, i.¢., 
the oxen.” Lisle was a Hampshire man, and made 
frequent journeys to Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, the 
Isle of Wight, and Leicestershire. Is this word 
known as a living word in these parts, or in any 
other parts of the United Kingdom? Lisle is at 
present our sole authority for the word. 

Tue Epiror or 
‘Tae Diatecr Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 


Sirtine Bopxin.”—What is the origin of this 
phrase? It has recently been suggested to me 
that a place in which to set a sword (or bodkin) 
used to exist in the old travelling coach or chariot 


between the two occupants of the “ front seat.” 
O. L, 


Srocqueter.—Could any reader furnish bio- 
graphical details of Joachim Hayward Stocqueler, 
a journalist, who compiled a number of military 
books, such as ‘ The Wellington Manual,’ Calcutta, 
1840, and a ‘ History of the Horseguards,’ London, 
1873? His works range between these two dates, 
and he seems further to have published at Wasbing- 
ton in 1886 a ‘Shakespearean Referee.’ T. 8S. 

15, Waterloo Place, 


Lizvt.-Cot. Heyry was com- 
missioned as second lieutenant in the Royal 
Artillery 1 Jan., 1796, served with distinction in 
the Peninsula under Wellington, and was killed 
nesr Vic Bigorre, 19 March, 1814 (Napier). I 
should be much obliged for any clue to his parent- 
or birthplace. T. 8. 
15, Waterloo Place. 


Cuetmsrorp Murprer.—Where can I find a 
copy of verses on the following subject? An inn- 
keeper at the “ Saracen’s Head,” Chelmsford, mur- 
dered his own son instead of the traveller who 
was lodging with him, whom he intended to rob of 
his money to pay his son’s debte. The verses 
appeared about thirty years ago in a London 
magazine. W. 


Loncrettow’s AT Harvarp. — 
Where can Longfellow’s address, delivered at the 
jubilee of Harvard College, be obtained ? 

M.A.Cams, 
Bath. 


Miss Fatrsrotuer.—Can any of your readers 
tell me of whom Miss Fairbrother, the celebrated 
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8. XI. Aran 


actress, was the daughter? I have always under- 
stood that she belonged to an old Gloucestershire 
family named Ebsworth ; but I should like cor- 
roboration of this, Is her father’s name known ? 
Cuartes BuLiock. 


McGitu1cuppy.—I am advised by one who 
claims to be posted to write to you in reference to 
the origin, derivation, and history of my family 
name, the McGillicuddy, of the Reeks, County 
Kerry. I understand that Longman, Green & 
Co, once published a work entitled ‘The McGilli- 
cuddy Papers,’ compiled from the original records, 
that traced the name from the third century to 
date. Then a chaplain of the McGillicuddy also 
wrote and published a work on the name. Any 
information or assistance along that line will be 
duly appreciated by TT. D. 

Akron, Ohio, 


Peppercorn Rent.—What is the origin of the 
name “ peppercorn rent,” applied to a rent that is 
merely nominal? The question was asked in 
‘N. & Q,,’ 3" S. x. 91, but the editorial note 
which answered it did not go into the origin or 
explanation of the name, One would have ex- 
pected that some indigenous grain would have been 
chosen rather than an exotic one. Where does the 
name first occur? B. W. 8. 


Ericrammatic Inscriprion.—Will any of your 
readers give me a clue to the origin of the follow- 
ing epigrammatic inscription? It appears to be 
monastic, but I cannot trace it, ‘‘ Nomine Cedda 
tenet templum, sed numine Christus, In sede 
hic Oeddx. Christe benigne, sede.” 

Joun W. Braptey, 
Librarian and Assistant 
William Salt Archwological Society, Stafford. 


Hanp or Guory: Tueves’ Cawpies. (See 
S. ix. 238, 289, 376, 436, 455; x. 39; 88. x. 71, 
445.)—Is there any foundation for the suggestion 
that this phrase has a Celtic origin in hand elloree 
or gilry, as set forth at 4S. ix. 376? How is 
the thieves’ candle described in ‘Les Secrets du 
Petit Albert’ (Lion, 1751)? Is it called the hand 
of glory in Arabic, in medieval Latin, or in any 
European language ? @ V. 


Tae MacKrrvy Famity.—I am preparing for 
publication the genealogy, history, and traditions 
of the MacKirdy family, including a complete 
genealogical classification and a pedigree chart of 
all the MacKirdys, so far as possible, in Scotland, 
Ireland, and America. In this work I have the 
co-operation of the eminent historical writers, Mrs. 
Evelyn MacOurdy Salisbury, only child of the late 
Hon. Charles J. MacOurdy, LL.D. (Yale), Judge 
of the Supreme Court and U.S. Minister to Austria, 
and her husband, Prof, Edward E. Salisbury, LL.D. 
(Harvard and Yale), formerly of the Faculty of 


Yale ; and of General Thomas MacOurdy Vincent, 
a distinguished officer of the U.S. army. We should 
be very thankful for any information, or suggestions 
as to sources of information, upon the following 
ueries 

- 1. A statement has reached America from the 
north of Ireland, in regard to the Scotch-Irish 
MacCurdys, that about 1666 five brothers of the 
name of MacKirdy, driven by religious persecution 
from Scotland, took an open boat and crossed from 
Bute to the north of Ireland, landed near the 
Giant’s Causeway, and settled at Ballintoy, oo, 
Antrim, where some of their descendants have 
remained ever since. It is stated that Pethric Mac. 
Kirdy (Patrick McCardy, in Ireland), who seems 
to have been the most prominent brother, was in 
the siege of Derry and was an officer in the battle 
of the Boyne. We should be glad to have addi 
tional data relative to the above statements and 
information about the ancestry of these five Mae 
Kirdy brothers. 

2. It is farther stated that Pethric MacKirdy, 
who came from Scotland to Ireland about 1666, 
married Margaret Stewart, a descendant of 
Robert II., King of Scotland, and that whenevers 
new sovereign ascends to the throne of Great Britais 
a payment of ‘‘crown money” is made to ther 
descendants. It is said that when Queen Victoria 
came to the throne officers of the crown went t 
Ballintoy in Ireland, traced the descendants o 
Margaret Stewart in the MacCurdy line, and paid 
‘* crown money” to a Patrick MacOurdy and bis 
four brothers and a sister, each payment being 
about 1001. If this is so, the ancestry of Patric 
MacOurdy must be recorded in some public office 
We should be grateful for further particulars is 


- | reference to these statements, suggestions as to how 


we may obtain a confirmation of the facts, ani 
information about the ancestry of Margaret 
Stewart. 

3. We have the statement that John MacOurdy, 
son of Pethric MacKirdy, who came from Seo 
land to Ireland about 1666, married a MacQuillas, 
of Dunluce Castle, in Ireland, and that she 
descended from the great De Burgh family. 

Can any person throw additional light upon this 
subject? Any information in reference to 
queries, or about the MacKirdy genealogy, history, 
and traditions, will be much appreciated. We 
are making these inquiries solely for genealogical 
purposes, Irwin Pounps MacOurpr. 

South-western Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, U& 


Louis Panormo.—I am interested in the histey 
of the guitar. Are there any descendants of Lous 
Panormo, who in 1846 lived in High Stree, 
Bloomsbury ; and where do they reside ? 

R. M. 


Bisnors ConsEcRATED IN 1660.—How maj 
bishops were consecrated at Westminster on 
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vent Sunday, 1660? I have a contemporary co 
of William Sancroft’s well-known sermon, whi 
parports to have been then preached “‘ at the Con- 
secration of the Right Reverend Fathers in God 
Jobn Lord Bishop of Durham, William Lord 
Bishop of St. David’s, Bengjamin [sic] Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough, Hugh Lord Bishop of Landaff, 
Richard Lord Bishop of Carlisle, Brian Lord Bishop 
of Chester, and John Lord Bishop of Exeter.” 
The Latin dedication is add to John of 
Durham, and the motto (not the text) of the dis- 
course is “Septem Stelle Angeli sunt Septem 
Ecclesiarum.” But the Hon. and Rev. A. P. 
Perceval, in his work on the ‘ Apostolical Succes- 
sion,’ 1839 (Rivingtons), states that William Lucy, 
Hugh Lloyd, and John Gauden were consecrated 
for St. David’s, Llandaff, and Exeter respectively, 
on 18 Nov., 1660, and Benjamin Lany singly for 
Peterborough on 2 Dec., 1660, which was Advent 
Sunday. He does not mention Durham, Carlisle, 
or Chester all through the reign of Charles II. 
“Brian Lord Bishop of Chester” looks a little 
like Brian Duppa ; but he, according to Perceval, 
never was Bishop of Chester, though he was 
translated to Winchester in 1660. 
Ricuarp H. 
Portland, Oregon, 


Name Wanrep.—I shall teel 
obliged if any botanist can tell me the Latin name 
of a Chinese fruit called shan-cha, which resembles 
acherry, but grows upon a kind of a hawthorn. 
It is widely used, in the form of a paste, as confec- 
tionery, and is reputed excellent for promoting 
appetite and digestion. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Bzav BrumMELL.— Who were his parents, when 
was he born, when did he die? Did he marry? 
When did he enter and leave the army ? 

E. E. Tuorrs. 
[Have you consulted Jesse’s ‘ Life’) 


Fiona any of your readers 
inform me if there are any papers in existence 
Frise a full account of her visit to the Dowager 

y Primrose, in Essex Street, Strand, after her 
telease from the Tower in 1747, when she was 
visited by a number of distinguished people, and 
her portrait was taken by Hogarth and other 
artists ? J. 
22, Loughborough Road, Brixton. 


AvrHors or Quotations WanTED.— 
Thou unrelenting Past, strong are the barriers round thy 
dark domain. 
Thou hast my better years, thou hast my earlier friends; 
Yet thou shalt yield thy treasures up at last, 
¥ gates shall yet give way, thy bolts shall fail, in- 
exorable Past. M.A.CamB. 


Can it be, O Christ in heaven, 
That the holiest suffer most, 
That the strongest wander furthest 


Beylics. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF PEPYS. 
(8" 8. xi, 187.) 


As I have been called upon by Sr. Swirain to 
express an opinion as to the pronunciation of the 
surname Pepys, I will attempt to put the case in 
a few words, although I have really nothing to add 
to what I have said in the preface to the first 
volume of the new edition of the ‘Diary.’ There 
are, as will be seen from Mr. Ashby Sterry’s lines, 
three received pronunciations : (1) The popular one 
is certainly Péps, but there does not seem to be 
any poner authority for this. (2) Peppis is the 
pronunciation adopted by the branch of the family 
represented by the Earl of Cottenham. The Hon. 

alter Pepys has collected seventeen varieties of 
the spelling of the name, and he lays some stress 
upon the French form Pepy as authority for the 
pronunciation favoured by him. (3) Peeps seems 
to follows the usual practice, as Weems for Wemys, 
and, moreover, it is that adopted by the descend- 
ants of the diarist’s sister Paulina, the family of 
Pepys Cockerell. Peeps is also the traditional 
pronunciation adopted at Cambridge. Here is, 
I think, strong evidence in favour of Peeps. At 
the same time, I believe that in this name, as in 
other words, the pronunciation of the vowel ¢ has 
changed since the seventeenth century, and that the 
name in Pepys’s own day was actually pronounced 
Papes. This opinion is grounded on the phonetic 
spellings Peaps and Peyps which have come down 
to us, and both these would represent Pdpes: 
ea=a, as in yea, break, great ; ey=a, as in obey 
and they. In this matter, however, I have not the 
courage of my opinion, and I am not, therefore, 
prepared to adopt this pronunciation. 

Hesry B, WHEATLEY. 

On 2 Dec., 1663, one Jo, Knapp (calling himself 
Dr. Medecinge) wrote to Pepys a letter, now in 
my possession, in which he addresses the diarist as 
“ his hon® friend Mr. Peeps, one of the Com’issioners 
for y® Nauie Roiall,” and I think that the pre- 
sumption is that this was the way in which the 
name was then pronounced. The letter is an 
interesting one, doubtless the only specimen extant 
of the handwriting of this obscure doctor. It is 
unpublished, and runs thus :— 

Sr,—It may please you to remember that last weeke 
I was with you about one George Gouye a chirurgion to 
whom (for my sake) you candidly promised your aide 
about the business of a place in one of his Ma Frigots 
in such Capacitie as his function calle him to. I am 
sorrie my Whitehall occasions draw soe vigorously con- 
trarie to your end of the towne, else I might p’happes 
have irritated Sir Jo. Mints [sic] to haue concurred in 
the point, but I neyther doubt your power nor willing- 
ness to bringe aboute the humble desires of him who 
Sir Your readie Ser: ad aras [sic] imperandus 

Jo. Knapp, dr, medecing, 
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Five days after the receipt of this letter, 4. ¢., 
on 7 Dec., 1663, Pepys makes the following note 
in the ‘ Diary ’:— 

**T met Dr, Clerke and fell to discourse of Dr, Knapp, 
who tells me he is the king's phy , and is b a 
—- of places for people, and I am mightily troubled 
with him. 

** He tells me that he is the most impudent fellow in 
the world, that gives himself out to be the Kiog’s 
Physician, but is not so, But I may learn what im- 

ence is in this world, and how # man may be deceived 
persons, 

Knapp’s letter of 2 Dec. was clearly the cause 
of Pepys’s discourse with Dr. Clerke, and the diary 
is thus elucidated by the discovery of the “ im- 
pudent fellow’s” application. 

J. Exior Hopexiy, 


“ HanpicaP” (8 xi, 247).—The materials 
collected for the ‘ New English Dictionary’ are 
very deficient in illustrations of handicap, sub- 
stantive and verb. With the exception of three 
earlier instances—viz., two in G. Daniel, c. 1650 
(both unintelligible to me, one of which we cannot 
even construe), and the well-known mention of a 
“sport” of that name in Pepys, 19 Sept., 1660— 
we have nothing before the present century. And 
of the current use in racing, athletics, and contests 
generally, we have no examples before 1864, 
although the examples show that the word was 
then already well known, and had come to be 
applied to the race of life, and to competition 
generally. It is true we have “a handicap plate 
of 501.” in 1806, and handicaps to be run for at 
Newmarket in 1812; but nothing to tell what these 
then were, and nothing about handicapping horses 
then. Nor is the subject made plainer by a quota- 
tion of 1832 from ‘ Memoir of Sir Jas. Campbell,’ 
i. 300, “ Buying horses by what is called handy-cap ; 
a kind of lottery, which everybody knows.” What 
everybody knew in 1832 ought not to be quite 
unknown sixty years later. May I draw upon the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ generally to send me any 
references to “ handicap” which they can find before 
1864, and any information which they may have as 
to the senses of the word? In case any one can sug- 
gest the meaning in G. Daniel’s ‘Idyll,’ ii. 120 
(anno 1653), I add the passage :-— 

‘oore Hanniball, is now in Banishment, 

And seems now old to beg a Life : whose hand 

Repreiv'd the world ; ev'n thoee who now command 

The inexorable Roman, were but what 

One step bad given: Handy-Capps in Fate: 

He who (if Names be proper) frighted once 

The Civell World: worne out, by Puigsance 

Of Faction: to a barbarous king doth flye, 

And hoary, has but Power alone to Dye. 

The sense here seems obscure enough. 

J. A, H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Bisnors’ Wigs (8 §. xi. 104, 174, 251).—The 
statement that Bishop Monk, of Gloucester, wore 


the episco larly is hardly correct. He 
did mS = hy the House of Lords, and he used 
to state that William IV. (whose first bishop, I be- 
lieve, he was, having been made bishop under 
George IV., but having only kissed hands under 
William IV.) discouraged the use of the wig. 
Wires (8 S. xi. 249).—The following is the 
famous retort referred to. Speaking of the king 
in the House of Lords at the time of his illness, 
Lord Thurlow said, with tears in his eyes, 
«* My debt of gratitude to His Majesty is ample for the 
many favours which he has conferred — me, and 
when I forget it, may God forget me.’ When Wilkes 
heard of this speech he exclaimed, ‘God forget you! 
He'll see you d—d first !’” 
This is taken from Welsby’s ‘ Lives of Eminent 
Judges,’ p. 511, and in Foss’s ‘ Judges,’ the edition 
in one volume, this retort is also — oF : 


Temple. 


Dr. Jonnson’s Teapot (8 §. xi. 208).— 
According to a statement in a recent “ tarn-over” 
in the Globe (27 Jan.), this is rved in Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. G. Crartox. 


* Nollekens and his Times’ relates the story of 
the preservation of the doctor's silver teapot, and 
gives a copy of the inscription upon it. here is 
this teapot now? Pembroke College, Oxford, has 
a china teapot, said to have belonged to the doctor. 

XYLOGRAPHER, 


Carvep Appers on Potrits xi. 69, 192). 
—Is not Mz. Hosson Marruews mistaken in 
regard to the tradition as to who slew this animal? 
At least, he differs from such an able folk-lorist as 
Canon Silvan Evans, who, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
under the word “Carrog,” quoting from Ed. 
Lhwyd, says that it was slain by me 


“Rummer’ (8 S, x. 452).—I do not quite. 
perceive what object Mr. Jonn Hess has in view: 


in writing his note. He quotes Prof. Skeat’s deri- 
vation of “rummer,” and then apparently seems 
to think that he has discovered the inventor of 
the word in Théophile Gautier, ‘‘a notorious 
coiner of words.” Mr. Hepp can hardly have 
noticed that Prof. Skeat quotes from Dryden, ‘E 
to Sir G. Etherege,’ 1. 45, “ Rhenish rummers w 
the round.” Théophile Gautier was boro, I 
believe, in 1811, whilst Dryden was born in 1631, 
so the former can scarcely be regarded as the 
“coiner” of the word. It might be interesting to 
know when the Rémersaal at kfort was built 
or first took the name. 
F. Birxseck Terry. 

Scrimsuaw x.51,261, 299, 377).— 
Sir John Talbot, Knt., of Grafton and Albrighton, 
in hig will (without date), proved in 1549, men- 
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tions his daughter, Dorothy Scrymshaw. This 
lady was the wife of John Skrymsher, or Skrym- 
shire, aa of Aqualate and Norbury, co. Stafford, 
Lord of the Manors of Forton and Norbury. This 
latter died in 1551, and in his burial entry in 
the Norbury registers his name is written Skrym- 
shire ; but in that of Dorothy, his widow, 5 Feb., 
1570/1, Skrymsher is the form used. Skrymsher, 
too, appears in these registers in 1563, 1566, 1570, 
1618, and 1619; but in 1616 there are entries of 
Skrimsher, and in 1634 we have Skrimshere. 
James, of Norbury, in his will, dated 1619, spells 
his name throughout as Skrymsher. Walter, of 
Orslow, co, Stafford, a great-grandson of John 
Skrymsher, of Norbury, wrote his name Skrim- 
shere in his will, dated 1685; but Mary, his 
widow, reverted, in 1698, to Skrymsher. See her 
will at Lichfield. Cc. W. 8S. 


It may be of interest to note that the families of 
Scrimgeour of Bowhill (see ‘Ordinary of Scottish 
Arms’) and Scrimgeour of Myres (see Stodart’s 
‘Scottish Arms’) bad for heraldic bearings Gules, 
two swords in saltire, points downwards, argent, 
in base a sinister hand couped pointing downward 


injunctions that none of the should alight 
from their horses until the dog leapt from the arms 
of his bearer. On ining the outer world he 
discovered that his visit had lasted more than two 
hundred years, and one of the party alighting was 
immediately turned to dust. “Canis autem 
nondum descendit.” At p. 180 we are told: 
“Hee hujus Herlethingi visa est ultimo familia 
in Marchia Walliarum et Herefordie anno primo 
regni Henrici secundi circa meridiem.” And that 
the maisnie (not maisie as quoted by Mr. Hess) 
consisted of “‘exercitus erroris infiniti, insani 
circuitus, et attoniti silentii, in quo vivi multi 
apparuerunt quos decessisse noverant.” Herla is 
said by Map to have been a king of the most 
ancient Britons, but there is no such name in any 
list of mythic British kings ; the form Hurlewayn, 
of which Prof. Skeat gives two instances in Middle 
English, may possibly be derived from Herlething. 
I suppose if the name be British it would scarcely 
do to connect the last syllable with the Anglo- 


Saxon thing to account for the maisnte. 
E. 8. A. 


ArpoaBet-man” (8 xi. 207).—Twice this 
same ion has appeared in ‘N, & Q.’ (3S. 


proper ; no doubt in allusion to the fencing match 
when the Englishman’s hand was cut off. These 
families were both considered cadets of the Scrim- 
geours of Dudhope, who bore, and whose descend- 
ants still bear, the lions rampant holding scimetars, 


Ocitvy 
Myres Castle, Fife, 


Allow me to thank your correspondents ; but 
may I be permitted to say that my main query 
remains unanswered? Can any of your correspond- 
ents give me the history of Sir Edwin and Sir 

les Scrimshaw, who were held in favour by 
Oharles? For what service did these gentlemen 
receive grants of 1,000/. from the king? May I 
say that the form Scrimshaw was well known in 
the reign of James I. by the compilers of the state 
papers } F, Carr. 


“LI MAISIE HIERLEKIN” (8 §S, xi. 108, 174). 
—For a curious legend in connexion with this 
mythical personage see Walter Mapes ‘De Nugis 
Curialium ’ (Camden Society), p. 14. He is there 
called King Herla, Mr. Wright, in a note on 
this story, says :— 

“The Legend was ancient in our island: see an 
instance in the ‘S«xon Chronicle,’ sub an. 1127. See 
on the French Hellequin and on the different legends 
concerning him M. Paulin Puris’s ‘Catalogue des MSS, 
Francais,’ vol. i. p. 322; ‘le Livre des Légendes’ of M, le 
Roux de Lincy, pp, 148 and 240; the ‘Chronique de 
Benoit,’ vol. ii. p, 336 ; the ‘Romant de Richart 
filz de Robert le diable,’” 

Herla, or as he is called at p. 180 Herlethingus, is 
Tepresented as paying what he considered to be a 
days’ visit to the subterranean palace of a 


ii. 448 ; 4% S, v. 558) without eliciting any reply. 
From the following quotation from the Gentleman's 
Magazine of January, 1731, and the information 
now furnished by your correspondent, the office 
must have existed for fifty years at least :— 

“ Jan. 11, 1731. Mr. Will. Whorwood, Alphabet Keeper 
to the Foreign aw [died].” 

“Mr. Alan Lavalade, appointed Alphabet Keeper to 
the Foreign post-office.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

“In the time of George I...... the foreign office of 
the G.P.O.], which was a separate department, included 
a controller and an alphabet keeper, with eight assistant 
clerks,”—Lewin’s ‘ Her Majesty's Mails,’ p. 58. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Gascorens (8" §S. xi. 208).—Sir William Gas- 
coigne (Lord Chief Justice of England, 15 Nov., 
1400) married, in 1386-7, Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheiress of Alexander Mowbray, of Kirklington, co, 
York, by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter and heiress 
of Henry Musters. His second wife was Joan, the 
daughter of Sir William Pickering, Kot., and 
widow of Sir Ralph Greystock, Baron of the Ex~ 
chequer, emp. Hen. VI. Her will dated 1 May, 
1426, proved 12 June following; she was buried at 
Spalding Moor. Joun Rabcuirre. 


A. R. M. will find a long account of Sir William 
Gascoigne, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
under King Henry IV., in Foss’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of the ‘Selgn of England,’ in which it 
it is stated :-— 

married, first, Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 


pigmy, who at parting gave him a dog, with strict 


H 
Alenentge Mowbray, of Kirklington, Esq. ; and, secondly, 
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Joan, daughter of Sir William Pickering, and relict of 


Sir Henry Greystock, Baron of the Exchequer.” 
R. ©. Bostock. 
According to the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
apby,’ Sir William Gascoigne married, first, 
lizabeth, danghter of Alexander Mowbray, of 
Kirklington, Yorks, by whom he had one son ; 
secondly, Joan, daughter of Sir William Picker- 
ing, and relict of Sir Ralph Greystock, Baron of 
the Exchequer. D. H. W. Corgs-Prerpy. 


Ferdinand Pickering, life-student at the Royal 
Academy and artist of divers frontispieces and 
vignettes to some of the novels of half a century 
ago, who came of an old Yorkshire family, told me 
that the celebrated Judge Gascoigne, of Prince Hal 
fame, married a Pickering. Quonpam 8.R.A. 


Powtack’s (8 S. vii. 67, 209, 315).—Although 
able to deal pretty fully with this subject, I deem 
it only necessary, in response to your querist, to 
produce the following contemporary evidence as to 
the situation of this establishment. Such evidence 
will, however, supplement the information afforded 
by the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ under ‘‘ Pontack,” on 
certain other points. 

Narcissus Luttrell, in his ‘Brief Relation of 

State Affairs’ (vol. iii. p. 513), ander 17 August, 
1695, refers to Pontack, ‘‘ who keeps the great 
eating-house in Abchurch Lane.” And we learn 
from Macky’s ‘ Journey through England,’ fourth 
edition, 1724 (vol. i. p. 169), that 
* near this [i, ¢. the Royal] Exch are two v 
French the Sign 7. 
tack, a President of the Parliament of Bourdeaux, from 
whose Name the best French Clarets are called so, and 
where you may bespeak a Dinner from four or five 
Shillings a Head to a Guinea, or what Sum you please; 
the other is Caveack’s, where there is a constant 
Ordinary, as Abroad, for all Comers without Distinction, 
and at a very reasonable Price.” 
In “ Mawson’s Obits,” at the College of Arms, we 
find: “1729, 27th Octob® died at his House 
(Pontack’s in Abchurch Lane), Mr, Philip Austin 
one of the Com’on Council for Candlewick Ward.” 
And the Gent. Mag. informs us, under 7 June, 
1735, that ‘*Mr. Pepys, Banker in Lombard 
Street, was married to Widow Austen at Pontacks 
in Abchurch-lane.”"* This Mrs. Pepys must have 
died (although I can find no record of the event) 
before 8 June, 1738, when, as we glean from the 
like source, the same Mr. Pepys was wedded to 
the relict of Alex. Weller, Esq., with 30,0001. 
Evidently this ‘‘ man of money” had an eye to 
rich partners. 


* Burn, in his ‘ London Traders, Tavern, and Coffee- 
House Tokens’ (Beaufoy Cabinet), 1855, quoting from 
the Weekly Oracle, however, states that “on Thursday, 
15 Jan., 1736, Wm. Pepys, banker in Lombard St., was 
married at St. Clement's Church in the Strand to M"™* 
Susannah Austin, who lately kept Pontack’s, where with 
univereal esteem she acquired a considerable fortune.” 


I may perhaps add that it is probable the house 
was known as “ Pontack’s” from 1677, as the date 
of its erection after the Great Fire of London, and 
that its original proprietor was born in 1637, and 
died in 1707. I find no mention, however, of the 
“ Pontack’s Head,” nor, indeed, of any other licensed 
property in Abchurch Lane, in a MS. list of 
taverns in London and ten miles round, 1690-98, 
in my possession, But it is not quite clear whether 
the same was a tavern, properly so called ; and it 
occurs to me whether Pontack was not carrying on 
this eating-house rather as a “ Free-Vintoer” or 
a “ Free-Cook ”—and as such able to supply wines, 
&c., to his customers—than as a licensed victualler. 
In any case the premises would at that period be 
distinguished by some sign. Ww. RB. 


“Snorr” xi. 127).—If, in addition to 
the references given by the Editor, Mr. Erte will 
turn to 8” §, i, 148, 214, 337, 419, 484, he will 
not only gain a considerable amount of information, 
but will find that his charge against Canon TaYtor 
has no foundation. It is merely a repetition of one 
which was made on a previous occasion, and was 
satisfactorily refuted. As regards the subject- 
matter of Mr. Erue’s inquiry, I would venture to 
observe that in the majority of instances the word 
shot or shott appears to be connected with the A.-S. 
sceat, sceatt, or scett, a portion, part, division, 
corner, Many ple derive Aldershot, for in- 

t , from Alders-holt, or the wood of alders, 
This must not be taken for granted. It may pre- 
ferably mean the portion of land allotted to a 
person of the name of Aldred. Of. Aldersgate, 
which was originally Aldredes-geat, No satis- 
factory explanation can be given of place-names 
unless we know the form in which they originally 
appeared. I think the termination -sete—which, as 
Mr, Oapes pointed out (8 S, i. 337), appears in 
several Domesday names which are now repre- 
sented by -shot—is more probably the equivalent of 
sceat than of any derivative of settan. Mr. Capes 
remarks that these names were variously spelt shete, 
shute, and schote, as well as sete. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


For the information of the correspondent at this 
reference, and in the hope of saving the Editor 
from the trouble of further correspondence on the 
subject from those who write to ‘N. & Q.’ without 
consulting its indexes, I would mention that this 
termination has been discussed not only in the Fifth 
Series, but, at greater length, in vol. i. of the cur- 
rent series. The discussion, in the course of which 
some interesting remarks by the Rector of Bram- 
shott were quoted, resulted in a general conclusion 
that the termination was often, but not always, due 
to holt, Canon Tayior, who is now again put on 
his defence, admitting this, pointed out how assi- 
milation seems to have worked to convert Alders- 
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holt and Oaks-holt on the one hand, and Brembre- 


sete and Lidesete on the other, into Aldershot, | in this neighbourhood 


Oakshot, Bramshot, and Ludshot. 


With regard to cases in which the termination | for lie (down) can hardly be irregular in the sense in 
is to be referred to shot, a division, a question was | which BE. S. A. appears to use the word. The 


asked as to the places in which this term was in 
use by itself. I can mention as existing on a small 
manor in the north-west of Essex, Claypit Shot, 
Fulbourne Shot, Outside Shot, Lower Eighteen 
Acre Shot, Fifteen Acre Shot, Mile Bush Shot, 
Gypson Hedge Shot, Tare Pen Shot. 


Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor, in his ‘ History 
and Antiquities of Richmond, Kew, Petersham, 
Han,’ &c., says :— 

“In the reign of James I., a great part of Richmond 
was common field land, divided into two fields, called 
the Upper Field and the Lower Field ; and these again 
were subdivided into parcels of irregular size called 
Shotts. In the Upper Field were nine Shotts [names 
sire] ' In the Lower Field were four Shotts [names 

ven 

I can discover the survival of only one of these 
names, to wit, Park Shott, or, as it is now spelt, 
Parkshot, Of the derivation I know nothing, but 
I think Mr. Chancelior supplies us with the 
meaning. G. Davis. 


Cockshott, one of the names mentioned, has 
been dealt with at great length in‘N. & Q.’ The 
references will be found at 6" §, viii. 


I do not acknowledge the authorship of a book 
entitled ‘Names and Places,” which Mr. Erte 
generously assigns to me. My present views are 
set forth in the last volame of ‘N. & Q.’ as well as 
in ‘Names and their Histories’ (1896), p. 381, to 
the authorship of which I must plead guilty. 

Isaac TaYtor. 


Provincia Pronunciation xi. 85),— 
Like E. 8. A., 1am not a philologist, but it has 
often been in my mind to ask the question he now 
asks, There can, I think, be no doubt that in 
many cases local pronunciation is a guide both to 
the derivation of words and to their ‘* phonetic 
worth in Middle English.” The pronunciation of 
¢ asa in certain words, ¢.g., in concern and stern 
(which is common to many of our dialects), is a 
case in point, as is shown by the sound still given 
to the vowel in such place-names as Hertford and 
Derby, in such surnames as Bertram, and in such 
words as clerk. Many words, moreover, which are 
now = with an ¢ were formerly spelt with an a. 
The Northern coo for cow is another instance, as is 
shown by the pronunciation of such names as 

and Crowle, and by the fact that such 
words as cooper and cucwmber were formerly fre- 
quently spelt cowper and cowcwmber. 


Bu 
places 


Middle English liggen is omy in it. Lie (to 
tell a falsehood), which in the West Riding becomes 
lee, in South Notts and Leicestershire is lig (M.E, 
lighen). In all these cases the old pronunciation 
appears to be (more or less) locally preserved ; but 
how about such localisms as shut for shoot, curk for 
cork, Saturda for Saturday? (N.B, The “ Middle 
English,” like John Bunyan, I borrowed). 


Cc. B. 
Epworth, 


Lig is said to be the Yorkshire word for lie. 
But I think that it must be Scotch also, from the 
following passage, which introduces the word, and 
exhibits the jocularity of James I. :— 
**A certain lord coming in soon after, his Majesty 
cried out: ‘Oh! my lord, they say you lig with | 
lady.’ ‘No, sir,’ says his lordship in gonfusion: ‘ but 
like her company because she has so much wit.’”"—John- 
son’s ‘ Life of Waller.’ 
I will not quote more, for his Majesty is some- 
what coarse, But he repeats the word lig. I see 
that lig or liggen is Old English, recognized in 
Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and has been used ay 
Spenser, also by Chaucer. Perhaps it was u 
in England in the time of James I. 

E. 
To Tae Mayor or Wican” (8" 8, 
xi, 187).—This query encourages me to ask for 
information as to the source of another well-known 
saying in Wigan and the district : “ Bring another 
mayor and another bottle.” Legend has it that 
a bygone Mayor of Wigan attended some meeting 
in London, accompanied by various other mayors 
from provincial centres. After the usual banquet, 
the mayors one by one succumbed and were carried 
off to bed. The Mayor of Wigan, alone remaining, 
cried out: “Bring another mayor and another 
bottle.” This story has long been current in West 
Lancashire. J. H. 


Biencarp (8 §, vi. 89, 398, 473).—I think I 
can throw light on my own question. The twelve 
bottles costing three pounds in 1695 must have 
been wine—presumably claret, There is in the 
Department of Gers—so named from an affluent of 
the Garonne—a commune called St. Blancart, 
where wine is grown. Though it may not have 
actually reached Hull, it seems probable that the 
name may have become attached to a quality of 
claret, or it may have been the name of the 
exporter. Blancard is a French surname. 

Tasos. BuasHILy. 


“Rote tak Roost” 8, x. 295, 365, 423, 


t Fay pony varies so much in different | 503).—In Stormonth’s useful ‘ English Dictionary’ 
it can hardly be a safe guide. Many | the favoured 


form would seem to be “rule the 


86 of the words named by E. S. A. are ou oe 
isely as in the West a 
Riding, but others of them quite differently. Lig er: 
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roast,” which, however, is “ probably only a corrup- 
tion of ‘to rule the roost,’ in allusion to the cock 
among his hens.” But we have also noted an 
alternative origin, viz, “to rule the rod.” This, I 
think, has not been mentioned before. The defini- 
tion here is “an allusion to the emblem of authority 
—that is ‘to rule or wield the rod.’” How will 
this be approved by holders of preconceived notions 
of the phrase? 

Yet another notion. In the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle of 11 July, 1896, among a number of 
derivations of words and phrases, comprised in an 
article on ‘The Study of Words,’ the writer quotes 
several terms from an old volume in his possession, 
viz., ‘Welsh and English Words and Meanings.’ 
Included in the number is the following :— 

“ Roast : to rule the roast deriveth ite signification 
from the word being in time past roist, that is, a tumult 
or unmannerly assembly of the people.” 

Here, indeed, we have something new (though 
old) and strange. The Welsh title of the work 
whence the writer of the article quotes is ‘ Tchohn 
myggityor Hyrkuht, dy dhu sethaddte,’ by 
Scene ap Hollyss, and was revised by Evans 
Pyttall, and was “Published by Wehrye Coddyn 
at his shop ~~ the Coffee House by.the sign 
of Yssthahdt Hhoty Nuffohrue, in Dock Street, in 
the town of Cardiff.” O. P. Hare. 

Tae Sorrix “wert” in Prace-names (8% 
8. ix. 345, 451; x. 17, 99, 220; xi. 217).—So 
‘various are the forms assumed by the same word 
in compound place-names, and, on the other hand, 
#0 many words become assimilated to the same 
form, that it is impossible to pronounce a definite 
opinion upon the origin of the suffix -well without 
earefully examining the oldest written forms of the 
name, But this much may be said with assur- 
ance, that Dr. Brusuriztp may be led very far 
astray if he assumes that because Tidwell has some- 
times been written Toudeville, &c., that the 
original form was the French ville. My own name 
is an illustration in point. One of its commonest 
variants in early charters is Maccusville, a form 
not unnaturally given to it by Norman scribes. 
But the origin of the name is perfectly well known 
to be Anglo-Saxon. Maccus, who died ¢. 1150, 
obtained certain lands near Kelso. Adjacent to 
the lower Jands was a salmon pool, or ‘‘ wiel” 
(cf. A.-S. weallan, to boil, and Icelandic vell, a 
boiling up), which soon became known as Maccus’ 
wiel, and still bears the name of Maxwheel, a 
favourite salmon cast below Kelso Bridge. On the 
lands higher up the river was Maccus’ ttin or home- 
stead, now Maxton. But the lower lands, being 
probably the most valuable, took their name from 
the salmon pool, and became Maccuswell ; the son 
of Maccus was designated Herbert de Maccuswell 
(1150-1200),and was appointed Sheriff of Teviot- 
dale. The name appears in sundry forms—de 


Mackiswell, de Makeswell, de Macheswell, de 
Maccusville, &o.—until, c, 1284, it appears for 
the first time in its modern form appended toa 
document in the ‘ Registrum Monasterii de Passe- 
let’ (p. 66 in the published edition) as ‘‘ dominus 
Herbert de Maxwel.” 

It would be as unsafe to infer the etymology of 
Gaelic place-names from the form given to them 
by English clerks writing phonetically as to make 
any deduction from the complexion given to Old 
Northern English names by Norman writers. 

Herpert Maxwett, 


Gant (8 S. x. 93, 201, 343).—Byron also uses 
this adjective in reference to ladies. See ‘Don 
Juan,’ canto xvi. stanza 66 :— 

Not nigh the gay saloon of ladies gent, &o, 

Henri Stappers, in his ‘ Dictionnaire Synoptique 
d’Etymologie Frangaise’ (second edition, Paris, 
Larousse), has :— 

“Gent, fém, gente (adj. de la vieille langue), poli, 
gracieux, beau, comme il faut ; représente le L. gen tus, 
avec le sens de ‘naissance’; homo genilus, cest un 
homme comme il faut.” 

The word gente constantly occurs in ‘Les Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles’; ¢.g., Nouvelle iii. opens : 

En la Duché de Bourgogne eut naguéres un gentil 
Cheualier dont l'histoire passe le nom qui marié estoit 
4 une belle et gente Dame, et asséz prez du Chasteau ot 
ledit Cheualier faisoit résidence, demouroit ung musnier 
pareillement 4 une belle gente et jeune femme marié.” 
The rest is unedifying. Here gentil has the sense 
of birth, but gente is applied promiscuously to the 
lady and to the miller’s wife. H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


This slang word seems to have come in at first 
as a mere written contraction. I have found the 
word lay-gents in law reports of the seventeenth 
century, particularly those of Popham and of Davis. 
In Sir John Northcote’s ‘ Note Book,’ 2 December, 
1640, Lord Gray is described as saying of one 
Hallford or Holford, ‘‘ That he is no gent. That 
in memory of divers he kept hogs.” The cognate 
word gemman can be ti about a century earlier. 

Ricnarp H, Txorntoy, 

Portland, Oregon. 


Haywett (8" xi, 228)—I was a 
boy at Mr. Minter Morgan’s Hanwell Collegiate 
School when our master, the Rev. J. A. Emerton, 
curate of the parish under old Dr, Walmsley, the 
rector, took the leading part in raising funds for 
the new church, This was about 1840, The 
architect was certainly Gilbert Scott, of Scott & 
Moffatt—at least we were all told so—and the 
church was so much admired that when the Turn- 
ham Green folk put up a church on their green, 
they asked for almost a copy of Hanwell Church, 
which was thought the most beautiful new one in 
the county. But as the Greeners had more money 


than the Hanwellites, they built both sides of their 
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church of flint and stone, whereas we poorer folk 
had to use brick for the back side of Hanwell 
Church, which cannot be seen from the road. 

F, J. Fornivart. 


This church was built from the design of the 
late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., about 1839. His 
own opinion of it in later years may be found 
recorded in his ‘ Recollections’ (p. 86). In those 
early days of the Gothic revival things were very 
different from what they are to-day. Few, if any, 
reliable books existed upon the subject of Gothic 
ecclesiastical architecture, and ritual arrangements 
were not thought of. Churches then were built 
so as to comply with a tariff of so many shillings 
a sitting. Harry Hems, 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


According to the account of the consecration of 
this church given in the Gent. Mag. for July, 
1842 (p. 80), “the new structure is of Anglo- 
Roman architecture, after a design by Messrs, 
Scott & Moffatt, Mr. Couchman, of Kensington, 
being the builder.” G. F. R. B. 


Cuarkinc THE Unmarriep (8 §, x. 113, 
186, 405).—The compiler of ‘ Norfolk’ probably 
derived uis account of the custom, which prevailed 
at Diss, from Dyer’s ‘ British Popular Oustoms,’ 
1876, p. 370. F. O. Brirxpeck Terry. 


Court Marttat §, xi, 127).—The ‘ Annual 
Register,’ liv. 141, 144, records two such executions 
in the year 1812. One memorable court martial 
execution (it was called by another name by some 
people) should not be forgotten, the conviction on 
21 Oct., and hanging on 23 Oct., 1865, of George 
William Gordon in Jamaica, the tribunal being 
composed of ope army man and two navy men, 
whose decision was ratified by the higher authori- 
ties. Epwarp H. M.A. 


Txroposius Taz Great (8 S, x. 272).—Mr. 
Lysn has incorrectly stated the facts. Zosimus 
speaks of an eclipse of the sun causing darkness 
like that of night on the first (not the second, as 
stated by Mr. Lynn) day of the battle; and as 
such an eclipse occurred on 20 Nov., a.p. 393, I 
conclude that was the date of the battle. The 
nartative of Claudian in regard to the second day’s 
battle fully confirms this view of the question ; 
for it is very evident from his description that the 
battle took place in the season of cold weather. 
This view is also farther confirmed by the fact that 
the generals of Theodosius after the first battle 
advised him to immediately retreat and postpone 
farther active operations until spring. Such advice 
strongly implies the near approach of winter, or, 
at least, that the season for active campaigning 
was over ; but it would have been the extreme of 
childish folly if the battle had been fought before 
the close of summer. 


Theodosius the Great therefore died early in the 
year A.D, 394, instead of 395 ; and this change of 
date by one year brings the events of his reign and 
also subsequent events into complete harmony 
with the antecedent history of Greece and Rome 
as determined by a long series of eclipses, 

Mr. Lyww also says that the same eclipse has 
been made to do duty on the occasion of a great 
darkness at Oonstantinople at the time when 
Honorius was made an associate in the empire. 
But since the darkness occurred in the morning 
and the eclipse occurred in the afternoon, it is 
evident that there was no connexion between the 
two events. Joun N, 

Cleveland, 0. 


Earts or Derwentwarter §. xi. 208).— 
(1) Francis, first Earl of Derwentwater, married 
Catherine, daughter of Sir William Fenwick, of 
Meldon, Northumberland, and widow of Henry 
Lawson, of Brough, Yorkshire. 

(2) Their second son, according to Burke, died 
unmarried, 

(3) Edward, the second earl, married Mary 
Tudor, an illegitimate daughter of Charles II. by 
Mary Davies, the actress, She married, secondly, 
in 1705, Henry Graham, of Levens, M.P. for West- 
moreland ; ‘and, thirdly, in 1707, James Rooke. 

(4) The bodies of the first three earls were re- 
interred at Thorndon, in Essex, in October, 1874. 

G. F. R. B. 

(1) Francis, the first earl, married Catherine, 
daughter and heiress of Sir William Fenwick 
(Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage ’). 

(2) Edward, his second son, died unmarried 
(Burke). 

(3) The widow of Francis (not Edward), second 
earl, remarried, first, Henry Graham, Esq., who 
died 7 Jan., 1706 ; and, secondly, —— Rook, Esq., 
son and heir of Brigadier-General Rook (Ander- 
son’s ‘ Royal Genealogies,’ table dxvi.). 

(4) The coffin of James, third earl, now reposes 
at Thorndon, Essex, in the vault of Lord Petre 
& Q.,’ S. ii. 486). 

F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Ruyrmes 8. xi. 187). 
—The rhymes in question lead off ‘The Chapter 
of Kings, a Comic Song, in Doggerel Verse,’ the 
author of which was John Collins. It will be 
found in that writer's and a 
broadside version was printed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 3"¢ S. 
v. 18, . F. Pripgavx. 


These historical rhymes were published in a 
small book of thirty-seven full-page coloured illus- 
trations, entitled ‘Chapter of Kings,’ by Mr. 
Collins, with a coloured picture of the British lion 
having the flags of England and a scroll, ‘‘ Magna 
Charta,” in his paws (“ London, published 1 Aug., 
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1818, by J. Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard”). The copy I have was presented to me 
when a boy. shall be happy to give Tux 
UNMISTAKABLE a copy of the verses if wished. 


Huserr Samira. 
Brooklynne, Leamington Spa. 


B. R. 8, xi, 228).—Benjamin 
Rawlinson Faulkner, portrait painter, died at North 
Ead, Fulham, 29 October, 1849, aged sixty-three 
(see Gentleman's Magazine). Redgrave gives his 
age as sixty-two. In 1821 and 1822 Faulkner 
lived at 4, Nassau Street, Middlesex Hospital, 
afterwards for four years at 34, Hatton Garden. 
He was organist at Edward Irving’s chapel for 
some time. From 1828 to 1834 he is found at 50, 
Leicester Square, and then removed to 23, New- 
man Street, from which residence all his exhibits 
are dated till 1847, when he is represented as of 
15, Haverstock Hill. His last portraits, Mrs. and 
Miss Royde, were in the exhibition of 1848. I 
have all the Royal Academy Catalogues before me. 
Among persons of note painted by Faulkner were 
Rev. J. Russell, D.D., Head Master of Charter- 
house; John MacOulloch, M.D., F.R.S.; Capt. 
afterwards Sir) John Ross, the Arctic explorer ; 

eber, Bishop of Calcutta ; and Sir Isaac Gold- 
smid, Bart. See Bryan's ‘ Dictionary of Painters’ 
and ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog.’ for fuller information. 

Ropert Watters. 
Ware Priory. 


Has Mr. Fixer overlooked the information 
respecting Benjamin Rawlinson Faulkner and his 
brother Joshua Wilson Faulkner which he will 
find in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 8. ix. 369, 516, together 
with farther references to ‘A Dictionary of 
Artists,’ by Algernon Graves, Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Painters,’ and Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists 
of the English School ’? 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


B. R. Faulkner died at North Eod, Fulham, on 
30 October, 1849 (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1849, 
pt. ii. p. 664), G. F. R. B. 


Ametia Opie xi. 181).—The note at 
p. 181 proceeds on inaccurate information as to 
the law. It is not the fact that, at the period 
referred to (1832), “‘the bankruptcy law ordained 
that it was necessary for every one of the creditors 
to sign a certificate before the bankrupt could 
obtain his discharge.” The Bankruptcy Act then 
in force was the 6 Geo. IV. o, 16 (1825), under 
which a bankrupt could obtain his “ certificate of 
conformity,” releasing him from his debts, on its 
being signed by four-fifths in number and value 
of the creditors who had proved debts to the 
amount of 20/. or upwards ; or, after three months, 
by three-fifths in number and value, or nine-tenths 
jn number. The case of Oxenham is mentioned 


in the note as being “ a well-known Cornish case.” 
I am not in ion of any reference to it. From 
what is stated, however, it may be inferred that 
the debt had been contracted by means of fraud, 
which, if proved, would invalidate any certificate, 
R. R. Dues, 
Wallsend. 


Coronation oF James I. anp VI. (8 8, xi. 
225).—Lest the Scottish Review should be supposed 
to have made an historical discovery, it may be as 
well to mention that Miss Strickland, in her 
‘Queens of England,’ has recorded the circum- 
stances attending Queen Anne’s coronation. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Scorrish University Grapvartes (7" §, vii. 
388, 454, 493; viii. 35; ix. 435).—The gradua- 
tion records of Marischal College and University, 
Aberdeen (1593-1860), which are being printed 
by the New Spalding Club, appear to have been 
imperfectly kept before 1826. I should be glad 
to hear of the existence of any Aberdeen diplomas 
of earlier date, P, J. AnpERsoy, 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


Tue Ace or Yew Tress (8 §. x. 431).—It 
may perhaps interest your readers to know that 
when examining the parish register of East 
Betchworth, co, Surrey, some sixteen years since, 
I met with the following entry therein among the 
burials ”:— 

“The yew-tree in Beachworth Church yard was given 

by the Honourable H, Hare, Esq’, Justice of Peace, then 
Living in this Parish, and planted at y* charges of Richard 
Cook, Churchwarden, A* Dom’ 1708. Soon after the 
old yew-tree was blown down by the High wind, w®™ 
happen’d Nov’ber y* 26», 1703 [?=27 Nov., “the Great 
Storm”). The old yew-tree contained 6 loads of wood, 
Mr. William Partridge, being then Vicar of this P'ish, 
sold it.—Hugh Hare, Esquire.” 
I am not quite sure whether the firet-named tree 
was in existence at the date of my said visitation, 
but I remember making inquiry of the parish clerk 
at the time, and I believe received a reply in the 
affirmative, and that he shortly afterwards pointed 
it out to me. The other and “old” yew tree 
must have been of great age when it fell as above, 
considering the quantity of wood it is stated to 
have contained. Ww. I. RB. V. 


See ‘A Venerable Yew Tree,’ 8” S. ii. 84, at 
which reference there is a cutting from News 
of 8 July, 1892, which gives an account of a yew 
tree—“ the most venerable yew tree in the world ” 
—in the churchyard at Darley Dale. ‘‘ Many 
authorities,” says the cutting, ‘‘claim for it 
fabulous age, making it as much as three thousand 
years old. It is thirty-three feet in girth,” &. 

eT Avpax. 

Laxpevarp Fort, Surroix S. x. 515 ; xi. 
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father of Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode, the cele- 
brated book and print collector. Lord George 
Beauclerk was the sixth son of Charles, first Duke 
of St. Albans. Robert Armiger died on 18 March, 
1770 (Gent. Mag., 1770, p. 144). For Sir Jobn 
Clavering and Sir David Dundas see ‘Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.,’ where the latter is said to have been 
appointed to Landguard Fort in 1797. Harry 
Trelawny was the brother of Sir William Trelawny, 
sixth baronet. Cavendish Lister died at Coln 
St. Andrews, near Fairford, on 2 Feb,, 1823 (Gent. 
Mag., 1823, pt. i. p. 189). G. F. R. B. 


‘“*AN OLD PARLIAMENTARY HAND” §, xi. 
227).—In the House of Commons on 21 Jan., 
1886, in opening, as leader of the Opposition, the 
debate on the address in reply to the speech from 
the throne, Mr. Gladstone said :— 

“ I stand here as a Member of a House where there are 
many who have taken their seats for the first time upon 
these benches, and where there may be some to whom, 
possibly, I may avail myself of the privilege of old age 
to offer a recommendation. I would tell them of my 
own intention to keep my counsel, and reserve my own 
freedom, until I see the moment and the occasion when 
there may be a prospect of public benefit in endeavour- 
ing to make a movement forward, and I will venture to 
recommend them, as an old Parliamentary hand, to do 
the same.” —‘ Hansard,’ Third Series, vol, cccii, f. 112. 

This was the first use of the phrase ; but it may 
be compared with Roger North’s description of 
what happened when, in 1685, he was once acting 
as chairman of Committee of the whole House of 
Commons upon a money Bill :— 

“There was much noise and importunity upon the 
wording of the Beg which I always took as the 
Court party worded, and then would be the noise of a 
bear garden on the other side, But I carried it through, 
and was well backed, and though I did not this with so 
much art as an old Parliament stager would, yet it 
pleased the managers for the Court, who loved to see 
their measures advanced, right or wrong,” —‘ The Auto- 
biography of the Hon. Roger North-yedited by Augustus 
Jessopp, D.D. 

Arrep F, Rossiys. 


Novenists’ Buoypers Mepicixe (8" x. 
354).—At p. 185 of vol. iii. of ‘ Westminster Hall ; 
or, Professional Relics and Anecdotes,’ 1825, there 
is a short chapter on “the law of the novels,” 
which begins :— 

“Those of our legal readers who, like Curran, go to 
bed with a romance in their hands, and, instead of the 
novels of Justinian, study those of Sir Walter Scott, 
must often have been shocked at the marvellous mis- 
takes in points of law into which the heroes and heroines 
of those works so frequently fall.”’ 

Whether the writer means that legal readers 
will be shocked at marvellous mistakes in points 
of law in Sir Walter Scott’s novels is not clear ; 
but if he does he has himself made a “ marvellous 
mistake.” Scott’s novels are full of Scots law, but 
the law is as accurate as might be expected from 
one who was Sheriff of Selkirkshire, and one of 


the principal clerks of the Court of Session. In 
particular the description of the progress of that 
momentous suit Poor Peter Peebles v. Plainstane, 
in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ has been a joy to generations of 
Scottish lawyers. Wittiam Georor Biack. 

Glasgow. 

Cuaworta (8" §, xi. 128, 232).—The husband 
of Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, was the “Sir 
Richard Pole, ob. November, 1504,” in whose 
room Sir Rhys Fitz-Urian was elected a Knight of 
the Garter. See Beltz’s ‘Order of the Garter.’ 
He was a distinct person and of a distinct family 
from the Sir Richard de la Pole, titular Duke of 
Suffolk, who (twenty-one years later) was slain at 
Pavia in 1525. As Sito has mentioned my 
* Peerage’ (sub “ Salisbury ”) he may like to know 
that in the same volume (sub ‘‘ Suffolk”) he will 
find a somewhat full account of the last-named 
Richard. G. E. C. 


Some time ago I wrote to the publishers of Mr. 
S. R. Gardiner’s ‘Students’ History of England’ 
pointing out the error in regard to the husband of 
Lady Margaret Plantagenet in the pedigree on 
p. 347, and in reply received a courteous note from 
Mr. Gardiner, acknowledging the error, and stating, 
if 1 remember rightly, that it had been corrected 
in a subsequent edition. H. E, Tuompson. 


§S. xi. 165, 235).— 
Mr. Puart’s note is very interesting. Like 
himself, I have long been acquainted with the 
fact he mentions ; but details have been absent. 
Mr. Piatt has now, however, supplied the 
deficiency. Curious to say, since reading his 
note, I have chanced upon another item on the 
same matter in the Daily Mail, 6 March. This 
is from the pen of Mr. Louis Wain, who also fur- 
nishes several illustrations showing the difference 
in appearance of a cat’s eyes at intervals during a 
day. Readers who have been interested might 
like to see Mr. Wains article. It is on p.7, col. 3, 
of the issue named. C. P. Hae. 


Ossects 1x Use purinc THE NINETEENTH 
Century (8 §. xi. 127).—Among things “ going 
out of use” might be included, I think, pattens, 
and perhaps dolly-tubs. Pattens were formerly 
used over a larger area, by a higher class of people, 
and on more frequent occasions than now. A 
Lancashire vicar, who died in 1895, told me that 
on his first coming into that county, in 1849, he 
saw in the porch of a country church, “ Please put 
off your pattens.” Goloshes and clogs have taken 
their place. 

The dolly-tub, with its interior four-footed re- 
volving apparatus, seems to be less in evidence. 
The warming-pan is having a brief esthetic revival. 
Miss Peacock mentions rushlight-holders. Might 


she not also include rushlights themselves and dip- 
candles ? 
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I have mentioned such things as flails, hop-poles, 
e wooden rattles, smock-frocks, and shepherds’ 
crooks—‘N, & Q.,’ 7" S. ii. 266; xi. 422; 8” 
8. ii, 264, 388; viii. 485—which are gradually 
disappearing. The use of the rattle for scaring 
beasts and birds must be very ancient, One such 
is mentioned in 1490, in the Transactions Archit. 
and Archzol. Soc. Durham and Northumb., iv. 296. 
Within my recollection nearly every Yorkshire 
farm-boy had a large wooden rattle, or clacker, of 
his own making, which he used in his leisure time 
for his own amusement and to the disturbance of 
his neighbours, With these should be classed the 
old watchman’s rattle. I used to visit an old lady 
who kept one in her bedroom, for use in case of 
burglary (1855). 
Doubtless those who are conversant with other 
—_ of life could supply instances of other 
in 


As suggestions are invited, I beg to name the 
following. Pillions (on which I have seen farmers’ 
wives ride to market behind their hushands on 
horseback), spinning-wheels, horn lanterns (in use 
long before the stamped tin lanterns mentioned by 
Miss Peacock), Italian irons and heaters (found 
in every house when I was a boy), upright dash- 
churns (alluded to in the old song I have heard 
sung at “ clippings ”:— 

Instead of a churn she used an old boot, 

And instead of a churn-dash she ram’d in her foot, 

Oh dear, what a wife had | !), 

salt-boxes, which used to be hung up in nearly 
every farmhouse, in a recess near the chimney. 
Probably I am one of the last who have seen a 
ae on the salt-box, and very clever and 
aughable it was. “‘’Tis sixty years ago ”:— 

In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 

And clattering and battering and clapping combine ; 
With a rap and a tap while the hollow side sounds, 

Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds. 
Milk-kits have quite disappeared from this part of 
the country, and chopping-blocks and knives, 
used for sausages and mince-pies, are now rarely 
seen, instead of which the little machines sold by 
the ironmongers are used by every one. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“ Harrie” or “ Harpy” §, xi. 47, 216).— 
Ordinary books of reference would supply the in- 
formation sought. But the inquirer may profit 
by visiting the British Museum and studying the 
harpies on the tomb from Xanthus, There they 
are shown as conveying with tender care what 
might be supposed to be the souls of children. 
Their charges are said to be the daughters of 
Pandarus. Penelope refers to this in her address 
to Artemis, ‘ Odyssey,’ bk. xx. A striking illus- 
tration of their degraded state is to be found 
opposite p. 481 of vol. ii. of the edition of Virgil 
published in six volumes 8vo, at Leyden and Am- 


sterdam in 1680. They are shown as spoiling the 
dinner of Aineas and his comrades in a disgusting 
‘ 

n armory the harpy takes an unattractive form, 
as may be seen in Guillim, Clark, &. Gauillim 
writes, “The field is Or, an harpy displayed, 
crowned and crined or.” These are the arms of 
the noble city of Nuremberg, which, according to 
some authors, is situated in the very middle of 
Germany. Upton says this animal should be given 
to such persons as have committed manslaughter, 
to the intent that, by often viewing their ensigns, 
they might be moved to repent of their heinous 
offence. The harpy probably originated in a whirl- 
wind, a “ devil.” KILLIGREW. 


“ Hanp-FLOWERER” (8 S, xi. 207).—“ Flowerer” 
is a term used in the boot-making trade as well as 
in the manufacture of earthenware, china, and 
porcelain. Doubtless the term “ hand-flowerer” 
applies to the latter industry. A. R. B. 


Taz Cries or Lonpon’ (8 S. xi. 183).—The 
translation referred to by Mz. Marsuat is being 
sold along the Quais at a few sous the copy. Verb, 
~ H. H. 8. 

aris. 

Hamec-rree” xi. 207).—This word 
will be found in Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary, 
where the explanation is: ‘‘The cross bars of a 
plough to which the traces are hooked.” There is 
a slight distinction between this and the quotation 
which Dr. Murray gives. In the latter the 
reference is toa “coach”; but in that given above 
to a “plough.” It is possible the author of 
‘Modern Husbandmen’ was himself responsible 
for the variant usage. “ Which I call a Hamel- 
tree,” might easily convey such an impression ; 
since it implies the possibility of other existing 
names, OC. P. Hate. 

Wanrt-curtne as ax Occurt Science 8. 
xi. 165).—* Conceit can kill, and conceit can cure.” 
Undoubtedly strong suggestion, fortified by some 
more or less mysterious rite, does sometimes cause 
—or, at least, is followed by—the disappearance 
of warts. The rite in one remarkable case that I 
know of consisted of cutting off a wheat-straw at 
the first knot above the ground, and burying it at 
midnight without saying anything about it to any- 
body. The warts were all gone within : — 

An old servant of our family was 8 most success- 
fal wart-curer. Fortunately, I did not require 
her ministrations personally, but I have known 
many she cured. She would never reveal the 
method she adopted. When I begged her to doso, 
she told me she should never be able to cure any 
one again if she did, All shecould be prevailed upon 
to tell me was that she obtained her charm from am 
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old book belonging to her grandfather, which con- 
tained many others, but that was the only one she 
remembered, She never touched the warts nor 
applied any remedy, and in many cases did not see 
them. They were generally cured in a fortnight. 


Matitpa Potiarp. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Breton Fotx-Music (8 S. xi. 248).—Forty 
popular dance-tunes, collected in the Morbiban, 
were published by Mahé in the beginning of this 
century, and they now are reprinted in the maga- 
zine Mélusine (vols. vi., vii., and viii.), with a com- 
mentary (from the musical point of view) by Miss 
E. de Schoultz-Adaievsky. Under the heading 
‘Chansons Populaires de la Basse-Bretagne’ 
Mélusine has published, passim, about fifty Breton 
popular songs, with the original melodies. E. W. 
may find also bibliographical information in the 
lengthy review which I have written of Mr. 
Quellien’s book in the Revue Critique for 29 April 
and 6 May, 1889. H, Garpoz, 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


Ropert Perreav S. xi. 148, 232).—The 
Robert Perreau to whom the adjective “‘ unfortu- 
nate” would emphatically apply must be one of 
the two brothers, Daniel and Robert Perreau, the 
bankrupt wine merchants, who were executed at 
Tyburn for forgery on Wednesday, 17 Jan., 1776. 
It was said at the time that when, nearly a year 
and a half subsequently, the notorious Dr. Dodd 
was lying under sentence of death for a similar 
felony, King George III. met the popular petition 
for the royal clemency with the objection, “ If Dr. 
Dodd's life should be spared then the brothers 
Perreau were murdered.” 

NovocastRensis may find particulars of this 
tragedy in almost every edition of the ordinary 
‘Newgate Calendar.’ The more detailed account 
of the then Ordinary of Newgate, the Rev. John 
Villette, is bound up, inter alia, in a volume in the 
British Museum Library, to which I furnish the 
reference (6146. g. 1/1-14). Nemo. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton. Edited, with an Introduction, by Richard Le 
Gallienne, (Lane.) 

Ir is curiously characteristic of the two nations that 

‘The Compleat Angler’ of Walton holds a position in 

England analogous to that of the * Manon Lescaut’ of 

PAbbé Prévost in France. Neither has a claim to 

extreme popularity. In the case of the English work 

both ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
far outrun it; in that of the French we will not attempt 

to estimate its position in public favour, It is to a 

cultivated, and not a general public that the record of 

the most faithless, if the most amiable of mistresses in 

France and ‘The Contemplative Man’s Recreation’ in 

specially appeal, have been un- 


wearied in issuing the most luxurious and richly illus- 
trated editions of each. Both books, indeed, are the joy 
of amateurs and men of taste, and there are few, we 
will not say libraries, but collecti of elegant books, 
in which one édition de luxe of each may not be found. 
From Mr. Le Gallienne’s introduction to this latest edition 
of Walton and Cotton’s masterpiece we learn that a new 
edition has been called for—or, at least, has appeared— 
every two and a balf years, a rate, Mr. Le Gallienne 
thinks, likely to be exceeded in the future. Of these 
editions many are still in great demand. The earliest 
it is known, bring fantastic and prohibitive prices. More 
than one of the later editions, however, as a reference to 
* Book Prices Current’ or to the catalogues with which 
the book-lover is deluged will prove, are among the dearest 
of modern books. This latest edition—iesued with all the 
luxury to which Mr, Lane bas accustomed bis patrons— 
has its own distinct claims. It has an appreciative and 
instructive, if at times quaint and not wholly persuasive 
introduction by Mr. Le Gallienne, who, though not him- 
self a fisherman, shows adequate appreciation of the 
gentle craft, and besidee collating known and precious 
tributes to Walton adds his own stone to the cairn; it 
supplies a judiciously treated, and, in a sense, authori- 
tative text ; it bas an excellent selection of helpful notes; 
and it is my and admirably illustrated. An aim of 
the artist—Mr. Edmund H. New—has been to illustrate 
‘ The Compleat Angler’ from the topographical point of 
view. In this he has succeeded beyond expectation 
establishing, in some respects, what is called a “ record.” 
Little attempt is made to reproduce the spots depicted 
as they must have ap’ when Piscator stretched his 
legs up Tottenham Hill for the purpose of overtaking 
Venator and Auceps. It is the world of to-day that is 
presented, and it is as one familiar with most of the scenes 
ogy that we testify to their fidelity and beauty. 
he feeling in the illustrations is delightful, and the 
execution is admirable, The praise may be extended 
beyond the views of spots—such as Theobalds Park, 
Hoddesdon, and Dovedale—to the designs of fish, which 
are capitally executed and full, and even to the decora- 
tive initials and headings, the pictures of flowers—colts- 
foot, meadow-sweet, and the like. The edition is, in fact 
attractive in the highest degree, and is bound to become 
ee and, what is no small recommendation to the 
k-buyer, scarce. Without being false to early loves, 
we accord this beautiful volume an honoured place on 
shelves which it will not quit so long as we possess the 
power to conserve and tho appetite to enjoy, 


Naval and Military Trophies. Parte V. and VI. 
(Nimmo. 
Wir one exception from the royal collection 
trophies reproduced uy Mr. William Gibb in the arth 
and sixth parts of Mr. Nimmo’s sumptuous work. They 
are principally, but not exclusively, Oriental. Those in 
Part V. include a beautifully decorated belt and car- 
touche boxes = in the Mahratta wars, and 
sented by the Marquess of Wellesley in 1812 to the 
Prince Regent ; a magnificent jewelled bird, from the 
throne of ~— Sultan, presented by the same to 
George III. ; the George worn by the Dukes of Marl- 
borough and Wellington, now in the possession of the 
Duke of Wellington; and an Egyptian standard of 
Sinkat, captured with the camp of Usman Digma, In 
Part VI. are Tippoo Sultan's gun, from Seringapatam ; 
his helmet and standard ; the flag carried by the secon 
column at the storming of Delhi; and the swords of 
Joseph Bonaparte and Marshal Jourdan, captured at 
Vittoria. These various objects of the strongest historical 
and patriotic interest are reproduced by Mr. Gibb in 
magnificent style. The descriptive notes are, as hereto- 
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fore, by Mr. Richard R, Holmes, her = 7% librarian, 
and supply all requisite information. We have noticed 
each succeeding part of this fine work, one of the most 
interesting, archgologically and historically, as well as 
one of the most splendid of the day. Six out of nine 
parts have now seen the light, and the work, which is 
dedicated to the Queen, will before long be entirely in 
the hands of a public that can hope for few more spirit- 
stirring publications, 


Venerabilis Baedae Historiam Leclesiasticam Gentis 
Anglorum, Historiam Abbatum, &c. Instruxit Carolus 
Plummer, A.M. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Ir has been said that the Venerable Bede and Sir 
Thomas More are the two most lovable characters which 
we encounter in English history. So much depends on 
individual taste that it would be rash to conclude that 
this is more than a personal feeling, We believe, how- 
ever, that there are very few persons who are acquainted 
with the life of Bede who have not been attracted by its 
charm. Bede was something far more than an bistorian, 
if we understand by that word what it commonly means 
in our own day. He was also a theologian, and seems to 
have mastered nearly all the attainable knowledge of his 
own day. Had he not, however, written his ‘ Eccle- 
siastical History of the English —_ * his name would 
have been unknown except to a few theologians and 
antiquaries, 

Few of us realize how very much of what we know of 
the history of our forefathers is due to Bede. It is true 
we have, besides, the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ which is 
in many parts an independent authority, Two or three 
other small works exist also; but if all Bede has told us 
were blotted out we should have but a faint outline of 
our early life. Bede understood human character, His 
book is not a mere series of annals, but a true history, 

ving us word pictures of men and women as he knew 
= or as they bad been described to him by what he 
regarded as competent authority, and he knew how to 
weigh evidence in a manner which surprises the modern 
reader, who is too apt to think that the faculty for 
weighing facts is a discovery of these recent centuries. 

The ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ of Bede has been a 
popular book from his own day to the present. There 
are very few works of which so many manuscripts exist, 
and it issued from the press in the early days of printing. 
What is believed to be the first edition appeared at 
Strasburg about 1475. It was not, however, until 1722 that 
a critical edition, founded on a collation of manuscripts, 
ap This laborious work was undertaken by Jobn 
Smith, a canon of Durbam. He, however, died in 1715, 

when he had seen less than a quarter of the book 

through the press. In those days it was not easy to find 

any oue who would devote himself to =e a work 
of this kind. Fortunately John Smith 


George, like-minded with himeelf. To him we owe it 


that the work was not left unfinished, or, what would 


great work substantially as it left the Jarrow scrip. 
torium, The editor has added a very large body of 
illustrative notes, many of which show wide research in 
a literature which is, unhappily, almost unknown in this 
country. Here and there he raises questions on which 
we might join issue with him; but when eo much good 
work hus been done it would be little less than shameful 
to quibble about what, after all, are, in the opinion of 
most persons, mere trifles. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1896, (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


Tus invaluable compilation having reached its sixtieth 
year of publication, is allowed, like royalty, to celebrate 
what may be called its diamond wedding. Another 
sixty years will probably elapse before its utility is im- 
paired or it sees a dangerous rival. 


Wits unfei and acute regret we learn of the death 
of the Rev, William Sparrow Simpson, D.D., F.S.A., one 
of the most valued of our friends and most constant of 
our contributors, A man of profound erudition and 
varied accomplishments, he was an ideal librarian, as is 
witnessed by the order out of chaos which he extracted 
from the library of St. Paul’s, to which he was appointed 
in 1881, Educated in Queen’s College, Cambridge, of 
which be was scholar and librarian, he graduated in 
1851, proceeded M.A. in 1854, and M.A. ad eundwm at 
Oxford the following year. The Lambeth degree of D.D, 
was conferred on him in 1873. He was honorary librarian 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1870, and succentor 
of St. Paul’s from 1876 to 1885, junior cardinal from 
1878 to 1881, when he became sub-Dean, From 1857 he 
was rector of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, His ‘Gleanings 
from Old St. Paul's’ and his other works, relating princi- 
pally to the history of St. Paul’s and St. Vedast, are 
familiar to all antiquaries. Up to the end he was in 
constant touch with ‘N. & Q.,’ as a reference to the 
latest volume will show. His name appears in the first 
volume, 

Unper the happily chosen title of the Thoroton Society, 
an antiquarian society for Nottingham and Nottingham- 
shire is on the point of being established, A considerable 
number of members are already obtained. The provisional 
honorary secretaries are Lord Hawkesbury, F.S.A., of 
Cockglode, Ollerton, Notts, and Mr, W. P. Phillimore, 
M.A., of 124, Chancery Lane. 


Botices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 


ad a brother | as a guarantee of good faith, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 


have been worse, handed over to a bookseller’s hack. | must observe the following rule. Let each note, que 
From the date of the issue of this book it has been | or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with tee 
regarded as the standard edition by scholars, foreign and | .ignature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 


domestic. 
have appeared in Euro 


from Smith's edition, It has long been felt that a new 
edition, based on a wide examination of manuscripts, 
eeded, There are, however, but few scholara who 


bave the zeal and enthusiasm which fit them for 
Happily Mr. Plummer | Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"’—Advertisements and 


was 
grappling with such a work. 


volunteered to undertake this labour of love. His edition 
is based on the four oldest manuscripts which are known 
to exist; but very many others have been consulted. 


We believe that all the translations which | , C di : 
f ppear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
since 1722 have been made | to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Histaion (“C, Clive”).—Consult ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog,’ 
NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 


Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
exception. 


Bede’s | to this rule we can make no 


After careful examination, we are P cee in saying 


that we believe the reader has in 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORIES: 


THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS, 
By CHRISTIAN LYS, 


Author of ‘ Market Sefton,’ ‘The Dunthorpes of Westleigh,’ ‘ Suspicion ’ 
*The Vengeance of Geoffry Lane,’ &c,, 


Chapters L,, IL, 
AND 


tovet@e 


Chapters XXXII, to XXXVIII. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A DREADFUL OCCURRENCE, The LEGEND of the RIDGE. 

An EXPERIMENT. The LITTLE LIBRARIAN, pt 
A PILLAR of the CHURCH. - “The ONLY TUNE THAT HE eo 
HIS OWN PETARD. PLAY.” COULD | 
SECOND BEST. UNREASONABLE, 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


A FAMOUS CHANNEL LANDMARK, RAISED CHENILLE WORK. 
A JAPANESE FESTIVAL. SECRET SOCIETIES. 
FASHIONS. 


SOME QUEER FISH. 


The EXTINCTION of ANIMALS. 
The FAMILY DOCTOR: Sciati 
LAST WORDS. 


The LOVE of LIFE. 


| 
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